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The School Year Closes and We Look 
Into the Future. (See page 238.) 


Co-operation is not a sentiment 


—it is an economic necessity. 
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Editorial Comment 


Progress and Co-operation 


Trave or barter was a simple transaction in the pioneer 
days of agriculture. A wheat grower would possibly trade 
several bushels of wheat for a suit of clothes or a pair of boots 
made in the local village. Farm life as a whole was simple and 
uninvolved. Rugged individualism characterized the growth 
and development of our farming areas in those early periods. 
But marvelous changes have come with the stretches of trans- 
continental rail and auto roads, the appearance of the auto, 
combine harvester, tractor, radio, and a thousand other mod- 
ern devices. In short, the structure of our present civilization, 
both rural and urban, is growing more intricate year by year. 
As individuals we are becoming more interdependent. 

The efficiency of our civilization is measured by our ability 
to co-operate. In fact the history of our civilization is a history 
of co-operation. Progress is measured in terms of shared 
interests and the ability of individuals to think, plan, and 
work together. The very function of a democratic government 
is to bring people together to co-operate. These fundamental 
principles apply alike to agriculture, commerce, and in- 
dustry. This does not mean that we shall eliminate individual- 
ism and substitute co-operation, but rather seek for a preser- 
vation of a degree of individual and group action which will 
result in the highest type of human welfare. Co-operative 
effort seems to offer the only detour around many of the 
complex problems in agriculture today. Our system of agri- 
culture will be only as efficient as our type of co-operation. 
Ours is an age of co-operation. 


The millions of rural youth unemployed and unadjusted in 
our country today; the scarcity of food, clothing, and shelter 
among thousands on the one hand, and a curtailment of 
production on the other hand; the rapidly fluctuating markets 
for farm commodities; the deterioration of our soils and other 
natural resources—all these conditions are examples of the 
lack of co-operation of the people for the common good. 

Much has been said of late of the lack and need of co- 
operation. However, present symptoms of the ills of agricul- 
ture will not disappear until farmers learn the art of co- 
operation. The farmer will not really know much about 
co-operation until it becomes a part of his nervous system. 
It must be more a matter of habit and a part of his mode of 
living before it can function and be felt for good. All this 
means that the leadership in vocational agriculture must 
assign itself to the task of teaching co-operation as an in- 
tegral part of a long-time program in vocational agriculture 
both to those who have entered and to those who are pre- 
paring to enter the business of farming. 

No man rendering public professional service today has 
such an ideal opportunity of making his influence felt for good 
as the agriculture teacher. He has a year-round contact with 
the community. His interests and his very obligations involve 
both youth and adults; his training and experience are gauged 
to give him power and vision of the needs and possibilities of 
the farm community; his program of agricultural instruction 
and accompanying supervision lead him into every spot in the 
community and furnish him with all the data bearing on the 
current problems. 


The people of the country are looking for tangible evidence 
to justify “the further promotion of vocational education.” 
No other type of education will be so closely scrutinized in 
the years ahead as the program for vocational education. 
The ultimate test of our program in vocational agriculture 
will be the answer to such questions as: How different would 
the agricultural community have been without the services 
of the local agriculture teacher? What tangible evidence is 
available of improved farm practices in the local community 
as a result of the labors of the agriculture teacher? How many 
young farmers have been set up in the business of farming 
as a direct or indirect result of the instruction and influence of 
the local teacher of agriculture? To what extent are the farm- 
ers and the young farmers of the community pooling their 
interests in co-operative activities—buying, selling, com- 
munity planning, and conservation? Has the potential power 
of the local chapter of Future Farmers been felt for good in 
the local community? Are the Future Farmers accepting the 
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challenge which is present on every farm and in every com- 
munity? Are the Future Farmers, by virtue of their training, 
assuming an agressive leadership which will put the tillers of 
the soil on a comparable basis with their cousins in industry? 

Our tools for evaluating our efforts and practices must be 
sharpened. Our theory must be checked against our accom- 
plishments. Our philosophy must be enlarged and our ob- 
jectives changed in the light of new social and economic 
order. Each teacher and worker must take inventory of his 
standing as a public servant. ‘The strength of our organization 
is not J but WE.”—L. R. Humpherys, Teacher-Trainer, Utah 


WHITHER AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION? 


Teachers of agriculture will be interested in our new 
booklet containing 63 pages. The articles contained in 
it were published in the magazine. They have been 
brought together in the booklet form for your conven- 
ience. The authors, our own fellow-workers, have made 
a distinct contribution to our field of education. The 
articles cover the following topics: 

Relating Instruction to Life Needs 
Building Attitudes 

Building Agricultural Citizenship 
Course of Study 

Supervised Farm Practice 
Extra-Curriculum Activities 

Balanced Education 

Co-operating With Farmers’ Organizations 
Measuring and Evaluating Pupil Growth 
Teacher Education 

The Art of Living 


The number of copies of this booklet has been limited 
to 3,000. Teachers of agriculture are urged to write at 
once to their state supervisor or teacher-trainer for 
copies. We are able to distribute them to the states in 
lots of 20 or more at a cheaper price than when single 
copies are ordered. In case teachers of agriculture can- 
not secure their copies from their state supervisor or 
teacher-trainer, they may be procured from either the 
Editor or Business Manager at 15 cents per copy post- 
paid. If any state association of teachers of agriculture 
desires to purchase in lots of 20 or more, a reduced 
price will be quoted upon request. Order Today. 


We Hear From Across the Waters 


Dear Editor: 

I have read with great care and enthusiasm the valuable 
articles published in your Agricultural Education Magazine. 
Most of the articles are helpful in formulating the basic 
principles toward the new tendencies of vocational education 
in the Philippine Islands today. The Philippine Government 
is setting up a new type of general curriculum patterned after 
the most progressive educational institutions in the United 
States. It is a 50-50 education; that is, 50 percent of the 
content of instruction is vocational, and 50 percent is academic. 

I am a member of the faculty of Cagayan High School, 
which has a new type of curriculum, called Type A. I am teach- 
ing the vocational courses in agriculture. I find your magazine 
very helpful in my teaching and professional growth. If you 
can place my name on your mailing list for a year’s subscrip- 
tion, I will highly appreciate the favor. Please make my sub- 
scription effective January of this year, and send me the 
back issues. 

Very respectfully, 
Bernardo C. Sabalburo. 
Tuguegarao, Cagayan, 
Philippine Islands 
March 8, 1938 
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Some Needed Developments in the 
Education of Teachers of Agriculture’ 


Cc. B. GENTRY, Dean, Division Teacher-Training, 
Storrs, Connecticut 


THE following list 
of needed develop- 
ments and adjust- 
ments is presented 
as a basis of dis- 
cussion: 


1. Teachers need 
better training to 
meet the newer or 
recently recog- 
nized pressing eco- 
nomic and social 
problems, includ- 
ing public policy in 
government and in governmental rela- 
tion to agriculture and rural life. 

Teacher-education curricula need to 
include more courses in economics, soci- 
ology, and government. 

In a recent conference of agriculture 
teachers the following questions were 
asked: “Shall I train my boys to have 
and to use leisure time with the expecta- 
tion that farmers of the next generation 
will work a limited number of hours a 
day, or shall we assume that a free 
competitive system between entrepre- 
neur farmers will prevail?” “Shall I 
train my boys to fight for their class 
advantage (parity) thru such means as 
limitation of production and subsidies, 
or shall I teach them to produce an 
abundance and join forces with con- 
sumers to compel other industries and 
organized labor to do the same?’ 
“Should I teach my boys and the farm- 
ers who ask my advice to pull down to- 
baeco sheds and build potato storage 
houses? What can one advise with re- 
spect to long-time investments such as 
these?”’ 

II. Teachers of agriculture must be 
better trained in the field of vocational 
and educational guidance. 

Due to the inclusion of 14- and 15- 
year-old boys in our program, vocational 
teachers are called upon to do more vo- 
cational and educational guidance than 
they are well prepared to do. This duty 
cannot soon, if ever, be passed over to 
principals or specialists in guidance. 

Probably we will in the near future 
have less vocational work, as such, in 
the 9th and 10th grades and more work 
of vocational guidance character. 

Vocational guidance is more difficult 
than vocational training. 

Problems with respect to vocations 
other than farming and education, other 
than agricultural education, will need 
to be solved. 

III. Teachers must be better trained 
to do part-time work. 

The amount of part-time work should 
increase very materially within the next 
5 to 10 years. 

In convention assemblies we have 

resolutions a number of times, 


C. B. Gentry 


stating that the best opportunity for 
doing real vocational work is with the 
out-of-school young men from 16 to 25 
years of age. 

There are many problems connected 
with the effective giving of part-time 
work which teachers have not yet 
solved. We have tended to think of 
part-time work as additional to, or 
coming after, schooling proper. We 
need to come to think of it as an integral 
part of the total training program of our 
students. We should plan our all-day 
and part-time program as a unit and 
in an integrated way. Certain parts of 
the training should definitely be as- 
signed to each stage of the development. 
We have tried to do too much in all-day 
instruction and have superficially done 
many things that should be deferred to, 
and definitely planned for, the part- 
time period. 

IV. The pre-service training period 
should provide more practice in the 
organization of curricula with special 
emphasis upon: 

(1) Long-time programs of study and 
supervised practice for individual boys 

(2) Cross-section organization of cur- 
ricular materials 

(3) Farm-as-a-whole attack 

V. Teachers must be trained to make 
more use, and more effective use of the 
home farm, 

(1) From the standpoint of being a 

means of effective training and 

(2) From the standpoint of possible 
opportunity of continuing on a definite 
business basis during the part-time 
period and after. 

In this connection teachers must be 
better prepared to use individualized 
instruction both in high schools and in 
part-time teaching. Perhaps more ex- 
amples of well-conducted individualized 
— in the college would be of 

elp. 

VI. We need to define what shall be 
included in pre-service training of teach- 
ers and what shall be deferred to in- 
service training, and we need to define 
the level of attainment to be reached 
in each teaching responsibility. 

We have never determined in an 
adequate way what things a beginner 
ought to be able to do as a result of the 
pre-service training and what should be 
picked up on the job or during con- 
tinuing education for teachers in service. 
What should be taught, as well as the 
level of attainment, should be worked 
out for all stages of the pre-service and 
in-service training. For example, which 
of the following responsibilities should 
be emphasized in the pre-service train- 
ing and which should be deferred until 
the in-service training? 

Vocational guidance for boys and men 

14 to 25 years of age 


All-day instruction in the high school 
covering types of farming repre- 
sented in the region 

Part-time instruction 

Evening-school work 

Extra-curricular activities 

Ability to handle classes other than 
agriculture in such subjects as gen- 
eral science, manual arts, or others 

Ability to act as consultant to local 
farmers when called upon 

Principal of a small school system 

VII. We must provide for more ade- 
quate supervised practice in teaching to 
bring the trainee to the doing-level at 
each stage of his development. 

Practice teaching, as organized in 
most states, does not bring the student 
to full vocational competency in any 
part of the work he is expected to do. 

We must realize that first teaching is 
practice teaching, no matter whether 
formally organized as such without pay 
or whether paid for in the first months 
of teaching on a regular job. In either 
case, the public, if we include the chil- 
dren, pays for practice teaching. 

All of the above proposals involve the 
use of more time, or better use of the 
time which we have. The following are a 
few suggestions for providing more 
time, or the more effective use of time: 

(1) We must select our trainees more 
carefully, giving special attention to 
high native ability, industry, previous 
farm experience, and good teaching 
personality. 

(2) We need to be more careful in the 
placement of teachers in situations for 
which they are specifically trained. 

(3) A five-year teacher-training pro- 
gram or some temporary substitute, 
such as an apprenticeship of one or two 
years with part pay, should be our goal 
in the very near future. 

(4) Save time in giving agricultural 
and related courses by encouraging 
technical departments of the college to 
offer courses specifically designed to 
train agricultural teachers. In many 
instances these courses should include 
fewer prerequisites than are demanded 
for students specializing in the depart- 
ment. 

(5) Provide organized specific upgrad- 
ing training for teachers in service to 
take care of needs such as that of pre- 
paring for a principalship or for doing 
evening school work. This in-service 
training should be well integrated with 
the pre-service training and the whole 
program should be planned as a unit. 

(6) The average tenure of teachers 
should be increased so that we will not 
need so many beginning teachers. Aver- 
age tenure may be increased thru pro- 
viding opportunities for professional im- 
provement which will promote interest 
and pride in the work, by offering higher 
pay particularly by more rapid increase 
of pay, by permitting men who have the 
ability to conduct some farming enter- 
prises of their own on the side, by per- 
mitting teachers who have the ability, 
training, and experience, to ome 
part-time school administrators. 

Of course, it is an immediate problem 
to supply the increased demand for 
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trainees under the rapidly expanding 

pone. We all hope that it will not 
necessary for us to pass thru a period 

of employing partially prepared teach- 

ers such as was necessary immediately 

a the passage of the Smith-Hughes 
w. 


*An outline of an address at the Ten-Year 
Teacher-Trainers’ Breakfast, American Vocational 
A t ting, Baltimore, Maryland, De- 
cember 3, 1937. 


Timely Suggestions to 
Teachers of Agriculture” 


C. S. ANDERSON, Teacher-Training, 
State College, Pennsylvania 


1. I would teach 
less and teach it 
more thoroly. It is 
better to select a 
few important 
facts and princi- 
ples and to teach 
them well than to 
skim over a great 
mass of informa- 
tion. The latter 
method usually 
leaves the pupil 
with a hazy, su- 
perficial impres- 
sion and an inability to apply funda- 
mental principles to new or different 
situations. We have too much informa- 
tion and subject matter to teach in 
agriculture. Our agricultural experiment 
stations and research laboratories are 
bringing us new teaching materials al- 
most daily. It is a master teacher who 
understands the art of selecting and 
organizing that subject matter which 
will contribute most effectively to pur- 
poseful teaching. 

2. I would follow the cross-sectional 
plan in arranging and presenting my 
agricultural subject matter. The cross- 
sectional plan is no longer looked upon 
as experimental. Time and time again 
it has been proved to be more interest- 
holding, more effective, and more real 
than the older, out moded methods— 
particularly the block system of teach- 
ing in which long, unrelated groups of 
subject matter are presented in succes- 
sion. The cross-sectional plan comes 
nearer to presenting agriculture actual- 
ly as the farmer farms than does any 
other method. 

3. I would administer objective apti- 
tude tests to my classes both before and 
following the teaching of each unit of 
agricultural subject matter. You will 
have to prepare the tests. There are no 
standardized ones available, and there 
should be none. The content of every 
agricultural enterprise varies sufficiently 
from community to community to dis- 
courage attempts at preparing standard- 
ized tests in a given enterprise. I said 
that I would test my classes before 
undertaking to teach them. The results 
of this test will tell you where to begin 
and will reveal to you what the pupils 
already know about the unit. There is 
nothing to be gained by teaching them 
what they already know. To attempt 
to do so always deadens the class inter- 
est. Sometimes firsthand farm experi- 
ence has provided pupils with far more 
information than you, the teacher of 
agriculture, may have suspected. They 
may also have learned fundamental and 
scientific principles from their classes in 
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science. When the unit of instruction 
is completed you will, of course, want to 
retest them to record their achievement. 
The same test that you administered at 
the start should be given again at the 
close. Every teacher of agriculture 
should be familiar with the principles 
of objective-test construction. 

4. I would personally conduct a regu- 
lar and systematic research program in 
vocational agriculture. Good teachers 
are inquisitive. Opportunities for re- 
search lie all about you. The results of 
the tests which you give, your program 
for supervised farm practice, your eve- 
ning-class instruction, the trial of new 
and different teaching methods, the 
accumulative class records of pupils en- 
rolled in vocational agriculture are only 
a few of the directions which your re- 
search may follow. In budgeting your 
time, by all means include research. You 
may even make it one of your hobbies. 
There is a real dearth of research workers 
in our field. Developing your interests in 
research may lead you to professional 
opportunities which have not previously 
occurred to you. When you find some- 
thing, do not hesitate to report it thru 
the medium of some good professional 
organ. I should not omit to mention that 
often a personally instituted research 
also fulfills a requirement for an ad- 
vanced degree. 

5. I would plan a definite professional 
improvement program for myself. Very 
few teachers like to feel that they are 
set for life in their particular niche, 
groove, or position. If education for the 
individual is a process of continual and 
never-ending growth, then by the same 
definition we in our profession should 
progress thru continual and unending 
professional growth. Teaching is a step- 
pingstone, altho for most of us we con- 
tinue our stepping upward along the 
same general path. It is perhaps un- 
fortunate that the professional growth 
of a teacher is so generally measured by 
his degrees. This need not be true, but 
the fact remains that it is considered 
true; and as long as it is, ambitious, far- 
sighted teachers will aim toward one 
or more advanced degrees. In planning 
and carrying out advanced study, I 
would endeavor to follow professional 
and research interests. I would definitely 
plan to enlarge personal and professional 
contacts. I need not mention that read- 
ing, travel, and numerous other activi- 
ties also contribute materially to a 
teacher’s professional growth. 

6. I would co-operate closely with 
other agricultural workers. While this 
has always been desirable, it is truer 
now than at any previous period in the 
history of vocational education. During 
and since the great depression, voca- 
tional education workers, along with the 
sponsors of other worthy agricultural 
programs, have had their backs to the 
wall. We are called upon to produce. 
There is plenty to be done without 
worrying about who gets the credit 
for doing it, and we should have learned 
by this time that co-operation has 
greater survival value than competition. 

7. I would interest myself, in at 
least a limited way, in practical par- 
ticipation in agriculture. You will be a 
better agricultural teacher if-you too 
have a garden, a flock of chickens, a 
small farm, as well as routine agricul- 
tural decisions to make and problems to 
solve. Try to find some of your hobbies 
in agriculture. You will be amazed at 
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the extent to which it will vitalize your 
teaching. 

8. In the annual planning of my work, 
I would select and stress one new fea- 
ture each year. Teachers of agriculture 
can very effectively adapt the modern 
idea of a “theme song” to their work. 
Schools and communities take for 
granted a great many of the fine things 
into which teachers of agriculture re- 
peatedly throw so much of their pro- 
motional energy. People often lose in- 
terest in seeing the same things stressed 
year after year. As an interest-stimulat- 
ing and promotional device you should 
search out new and spectacular phases 
of your work to stress each year. I do 
not wish to imply that you should drop 
all that has gone before. Continue the 
fine and proved activities in a long-time 
program, but with varying emphasis. 
For example, this year it may be the 
preparation of an outstanding exhibit 
or demonstration; next year, the coach- 
ing of an unusually good judging team, 
a community fair, an F. F. A. com- 
munity service program, or an ex- 
tended F. F. A. tour. Teachers who 
follow such a plan seldom experience 
the loss of school or of community in- 
terest. On the other hand, teachers who 
play all of their cards at once frequently 
have cause to worry. 

9. I would spend more time getting 
acquainted with the human resources of 
the community. After all, it is the men 
and women, the boys and girls of the 
community that count for most. You 
are there for the express purpose of 
serving them and unless you know them 
intimately and know their problems, 
you cannot serve them effectively. So 
many teachers, particularly young 
teachers of agriculture, discount the im- 
portance of this point. Experienced, 
successful teachers in our field devote 
hours and hours discovering the inter- 
ests, the noteworthy achievements, the 
personal attitudes, and the vocational 
problems of the progressive men and 
women of their communities. They 
train themselves to be students of hu- 
man nature, to be well received, to 
be liked. : 

10. I would teach at least one series of 
classes for an out-of-school group each 
year. It is now proved beyond much 
question that the average rural com- 
munity in which vocational agriculture 
is taught possesses all of the potential 
requirements for the teaching of such 
classes in agriculture. Nine out of ten 
communities have available farmers and 
young men who need it and who are 
ready to be interested. They have a 
school administered by persons who 
look with favor on agriculture; why else 
do they offer the work? They have 
agricultural and farming resources which 
can be drawn upon for much of the 
teaching substance of the course. They 
have a qualified teacher who is prepared 
to lead out-of-school groups. There is 
only one type of teacher whom I would 
excuse from organizing such classes; 
and that is the beginning teacher who, 
because of his inexperience, has so many 
other things with which to become fa- 
miliar. It has been interesting for me to 
note that teachers who have been most 
skeptical about starting evening or part- 
time classes frequently become the most 
ardent advocates. 


*A brief of a paper presented to the Agricultura 
Teachers Sub-section of the American Vocational 
— Baltimore, Maryland, December 
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A. M. FIELD 


Methods 


Teaching Plans and Record 


EPHRAIM WALL, Teacher, 
Mooreland, Oklahoma 


THE annual teaching plan which I make 
out for the year’s work divides the prob- 
lems and jobs to be taught on a monthly 
basis. Last year I also made out a calen- 
dar for each teaching month, designat- 
ing the days on which each particular 
problem or job was to be taught. Each 
square representing a day was divided 
in half by a dotted line, the top half 
being used for the plan, and the bottom 
half as a record for actual teaching done. 
(See Table I.) 

At the beginning of each month a 
summary of plans was made showing 
how the total days in the month were to 
be used. At the end of the month a 
summary was made of actual teaching 
done. By this method, plans and work 
done could be compared. 

At the end of the year a compilation 
was made of the monthly summaries of 
actual teaching done. It was then possi- 


Table I 


ble to check over the year’s work and 
see exactly how much time was spent on 
each unit or problem and how much 
time was taken out for fairs, contests, 
and holidays. This information was 
used in making this year’s teaching plan 
much more workable. Estimation of 
time for each unit was easier to make. 
It took the teaching plan off the “theory 
basis.” 

This calendar of information has 
helped to put me as a teacher of voca- 
tional agriculture “on the spot.” It keeps 
me checked up as to what I am actually 
doing. It makes it possible for me to be 
more definite in my reports to the state 
department. It makes it possible to 
determine the “weak spots” in my teach- 
ing program. It gives me a place to 
record errors that they may be made 
only once. I never follow my teaching 
plan exactly; this comparison tells me 
where I did not follow it and often 
answers the question as to why. In 
other words, by the use of this simple 
device, I check my teaching with my 
plan and vice versa. 


6|7 9 10 ll 12 
Introduction tot a of work and Planting of Vocational agricul|ture and farm 
supervised trai|ning fall gardens training 
around Moore- 
lan 
Introduction Introduction Introduction Fall garden Introduction 


13 | 14 
Trip to Enid 
Dairy Show 


5 
Introduction 
continued 


16 17 
Improving whea|t production Met|hods 


18 19 


wey took Introduction of 


Improving 
h 


Agri. III Dairy supervised wheat 
team to Enid training con- 
Dairy Show tinued 


Improving Improving 
wheat heat 


20 | 21 22 23 24 25 26 
Selecting wheat Controlling whieat smut Preparing the se|edbed and sowing 
i wheat 
Improving Smut control Smut control Judging wheat Preparing seed- 
wheat bed for wheat 
27 | 28 29 30 1 2 3 
Introduction Current agri- At Oklahoma City State Fair 
culture re- 
ports 
Preparingseed- | Reports Instructor took |teams from Agricjulture III class to 
bed Pier wheat State Fair. Agiriculture I complijeted back work. 
No. No. 
Days Days 
Summary of Plans Summary of Work Done 
Introduction (supervised practice)...... 6 Introduction (supervised practice)...... . 5 
Fall gardens (improving and conserving Fall gardening arvoviny | and conserv- 
ED: oda wate 440 bbe xe aon, EE PID: wate wn:s.epds cad wee 1 
NS vitae i266 Rae edae sage o4% 4 i Ee TEAS LILES,» 4 
Improving wheat (improving plants).... 4 ETI os 5 0 0 ow8's oo din ore w'd wep 4 
Controlling wheat smut (review)....... . 2 Re ee Cay ae 1 
Preparing seedbed and sowing wheat.... 2 eee 2 
Reports (improving and eonserving soil Preparing seedbed for wheat............ 2 
ING duh evens coennseedueweckaé 1 Pho vn cadicchdodecccteccenices 1 


Establishing a Department 
Farm 


LEGRO PRESSLEY, Director, 
Salinas, California 


Quire a number of high-school vo- 
cational agriculture departments over 
the country have the use of some land 
in connection with the operation of the 
department. These range from small 
tracts for plant propagation or fertilizer 
trials to 150-acre ranches, such as the 
Kern County high school agriculture 
department operates at Bakersfield, 
California. 

Many Vo-Ag farms are not being 
operated, some have been put to other 
uses, and trustees of school boards 
would like to know how to get “out 
from under” others. Lack of under- 
standing of the use of an agriculture de- 
partment farm, has been some of the 
trouble. Adults have expected inex- 
perienced boys to operate the farm as a 
model demonstration area. Naturally, 
the results are disappointing. In some 
places, teachers have lacked time, proper 
financial backing, or experience, to prop- 
erly supervise the farms. 

The Salinas high school, in California, 
has just acquired a farm for the sole 
purpose of providing a ject founda- 
tion for good, interested boys who would 
not otherwise have a project. In the 
Salinas Valley, the huge lettuce fields 
come right up to the city limits. This 
land is worth hundreds of dollars per 
acre—rents are prohibitive for boys. 
Thus, not only boys living in town, but 
even boys right on these big farms, 
have absolutely no opportunity for 
projects. 

The Salinas trustees have rented for 
three years a 25-acre farm just inside 
the city limits and a mile from the 
school. They have an option to lease for 
two more years, but have put up all their 
buildings in knock-down, sectional ar- 
chitecture so they may be moved. The 
property had no buildings on it—only a 
pumping plant for irrigation. The trus- 
tees financed purchase of a tractor, all 
cultivation tools, and the material for 
the farm buildings. A house that had 
been on the high-school campus was 
moved to the farm, and the father of one 
of the Future Farmers moved in with 
his family to act as watchman for the 
stock and equipment. 

In drawing up the lease for the tract, 
it was provided that any fences or build- 
ings erected might be moved, which 
makes it possible to put better material 
into the improvements. 

Boys may sub-lease small acreages 
for crops; or building and corral space 
for dairy or beef cattle, sheep, swine pro- 
duction and fattening, or poultry pro- 
duction. Crops which may be grown in- 
clude sugar beets, lettuce, peas, beans, 
potatoes, tomatoes, cauliflower, cab- 
bage, spinach, and strawberries. 

Students must pay fixed rental charges 
for the use of all land, equipment and 
buildings, so that the board of trustees 
only sets up a revolving loan fund to 
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start the process and make the founda- 
tion purchases. For the accomplish- 
ment in making project operation avail- 
able to a large number of boys, the in- 
vestment seems to be a good one. 

Operated thus, our school farm is not 
a collective or co-operative proposition 
with many boys working on a single 
enterprise; but as much as a tract to 
provide opportunity for individual proj- 
ects. We feel that it thus has most of the 
good elements, and very few of those 
most criticized. 


Arousing Interest in 
Farm Records 


J. G. DAVIS, Teacher, 
Scotia, Nebraska 


To ME a “high spot” is the attainment, 
wholly or partially, of an educational 
goal, or it might be expressed as a mile- 
stone on the road of progressive teach- 
ing 

The “high spot” that I have chosen 
to describe is an operation or series of 
operations that should be woven into 
the plastic fiber of a farmer’s managerial 
program. 

During my high-school years, I was 
not among the few who at this time 
had the privilege of studying vocational 
agriculture; so I had no training in the 
work that was later to become very 
interesting to me. 

In the early spring months of the year 
after I was graduated two men called 
at our home farm and enlisted me in 
their cause, and I have been a devoted 
believer in farm records ever since that 
time. It is still somewhat of a mystery 
to me how I ever struggled thru, with 
only one visit later on from the extension 
men, to the completion of that record 
book. Altho 12 years have elapsed since 
my first farm record, I can still see the 
poor showing that our farm poultry 
flock made. As poultry provided the 
family grocery bill and some of our 
clothing, I had labored under the illusion 
that the chickens were a paying propo- 
sition. But I was mistaken, as many 
farmers who have kept farm records 
have discovered when their pet industry 
was analyzed after a critical survey of a 
year of farm records. 

In a recent issue of the Omaha Daily 
Journal-Stockman there is listed a very 
interesting account of a group of 100 
men in Cedar Valley, Iowa, who have 
kept farm records for a number of years. 
This body of men had arrived at the 
place some years ago where they saw 
fit to hire a man, an expert if you please, 
to help them with their farm records. 
This man, whose name is Wallace, is 
especially competent at diagnosing the 
weak and strong points of each farmer’s 
farm record book. 

In the spring of 1932 I was privileged 
to hear Mr. Wallace give a talk on farm 
records. It was the most interesting 
talk of this kind that I have ever heard. 

With the same picture sketched for 
the Scotia Future Farmer Chapter as I 
have for you, I developed in the boys 
an interest in farm records. By co- 
operating with Mr. Reinmiller, the 
Greeley County Agent, we booked an 
extension specialist to give a talk on 
farm records. The talk was scheduled 
to be given in the afternoon in our new 
agriculture building, as we felt that it 


would be more convenient for the farm- 
ers to attend at this time. It was the 
consensus of opinion that a hand-picked 
group of farmers be invited, as we could 
not afford to buy a large number of 
records and have them discontinued 
when the newness wore off. 

The weather turned bad just before 
the meeting, and only a very few of the 
farmers attended. In the succeeding days 
after the meeting, a number of the farm- 
ers that had been invited were con- 
tacted and they agreed to keep records. 
A large percentage of the F. F. A. boys, 
at this time, started to keep records of 
their home farm businesses. 

I felt that a boy who successfully 
carried a farm record to completion 
should have some extra recognition, be- 
cause it certainly would be a worth- 
while contribution to the boy’s training 
and to the community. So I talked the 
matter over with my superintendent, 
Mr. Ebmeier. I found that he was very 
much in favor of farm records. We 
worked out a scheme whereby the boy 
that conscientiously kept a farm record 
would receive upon the completion of 
his work one-half of a credit to apply 
towards graduation. 

After presenting the fact that it 
would be possible to earn extra credit, 
several of the remaining boys outside of 
the F. F. A. to join our ranks. 

At the present time there are 18 
farmers and farmers’ sons keeping rec- 
ords. And it can truthfully be said that 
majority of these 18 are F. F. A. 


ys. 

Altho 18 individuals keeping records 
is short of our goal, we feel that we have 
made a good start. 


Clarkesville Community 
Refrigerator 


HUGH A. INGLIS, Teacher, 
Clarksville, Georgia 


A COMMUNI- 
TY cannery was 
built two years ago 
upon property ad- 
joining the high 
school. This plant 
is serving a dual 
purpose in provid- 
ing facilities for 
tural families to 
preserve their 
farm products and 
in providing equip- 
ment for labora- 
tory instruction of 
both agriculture and domestic science 
classes. One of my duties as teacher of 
vocational agriculture is to manage the 
operation of this cannery. In canning 
meats, fruits, and vegetables it is often 
necessary to carry fresh products over 
until the next day or over the week-end. 
We keenly felt the need of a refrigerator 
to keep these perishable products during 
the summer temperatures. 

A year ago we decided to form a co- 
operative association aud build a re- 
frigerator for the community. There are 
12 members in the association who are 
responsible for the success of the re- 
frigerator. We obtained working draw- 
ings, bill of materials, and building in- 
structions thru our state supervisor of 
vocational agriculture. We decided to 


H. A. Inglis 
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build the refrigerator inside of the can- 
nery building. 

Neither the WPA teacher, who was 
assisting in our canning program, nor I 
had had any experience in building a 
refrigerator, but we experienced no 
difficulty in following the instructions 
furnished us. When we had completed 
the refrigerator box, the equipment 
manufacturer sent an engineer to in- 
stall the refrigeration machinery. 

After the refrigerator was tested for 
performance, arrangements were made 
with our state extension meat specialist 
to conduct a demonstration in meat cut- 
ting and curing. One of our farmers 
furnished a hog for the demonstration. 
Our meat specialist showed how to cut 
meat in order that we might get more 
attractive and better pieces. About 150 
people attended this demonstration. 


Cutting Demonstration 


Our refrigerator was put into opera- 
tion September 1, 1936. We have kept 
an accurate record of all products re- 
frigerated and the cost of operation. 
During the year, to September 1, 1937, 
we have refrigerated 11,664 pounds of 
pork, 3,058 pounds of beef and other 
meats, and 1,057 pounds of fruits and 
vegetables, or a total of 15,780 pounds 
of farm products. The total cost of 
electric current for the year was $47.55, 
which is an average of $3.96 per month. 
During the year the association received 
$60.25 from rental to non-members, at 
the rate of 60 cents per month per 100 
pounds of produce stored. The rental 
received from non-members was $12.70 
more than the cost of electric current 
for the year. 

We have been slaughtering hogs and 
curing pork every month during the 
year. Now when farmers have hogs 
ready to kill in July and need meat for 
home use, they do not have to “board” 
the hogs over at unprofitable costs until 
November, the normal month for hog- 
killing in this community. 

Several farmers in the community 
have had the misfortune to have hogs 
and cows break their legs. These ani- 
mals were immediately butchered and 
brought to the refrigerator, thereby, 
saving the financial loss. This service 
alone will soon save the farmers in the 
community enough to equal the entire 
cost of the refrigerator. 

We value the opportunity that our 
vocational agriculture and home eco- 
nomics students have to receive in- 
struction in the mechanics and practical 
use of refrigeration. They are also learn- 
ing how to properly slaughter, cut, and 
cure meats as a part of our educational 
program. We find it very convenient 
to take our classes into the cannery 
and use the refrigerator. 

We are also conducting evening class- 
es in an adult educational program. 
Instruction is given in the feeding of 
animals, butchering, and curing. 
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Supervised Practice 


H. H. GIBSON 


A Livestock Program Next 
Door to a Metropolis 


W. C. LUSK, Instructor, 
Norwalk, California 


Tue Excelsior School District, located 
around the towns of Norwalk, Artesia, 
and Bellflower, is only 19 miles from the 
heart of Los Angeles, yet it is one of the 
most intensively farmed areas in the 
state of California. The type of agri- 
culture in this district is divided pri- 
marily into dairying, poultry, truck 
crops, and field crops in the order of im- 
portance listed. There are also seven 
large hog ranches, one of which has over 
5,000 head of hogs and five large steer 
feeding lots in this area. 

Dairying is the major agricultural 
enterprise with more than 700 dairies 
averaging about 5 acres per dairy and 
ranging from 25 to 500 cows each. From 
these figures it can readily be seen that 
all the hay and concentrates fed must 
be shipped in from other parts of the 
country. Most of the dairies do not raise 
their own replacement stock, but buy 
cows shipped in from other parts of 
California, from Arizona, Utah, Idaho, 
Oregon, or Washington. The dairy men 
believe that it is cheaper to buy cows 
than raise their own replacements, but 
this last statement our agricultural 
classes are trying to disprove thru our 
dairy calf projects. 

The agriculture department at Ex- 
celsior was established in 1933 and has 
gradually grown from one two-hour class 
to three classes of 63 boys, with 19 boys 
coming from dairies and the rest coming 
from other types of farms or from the 
surrounding towns. These boys coming 
from dairies all carry a dairy calf or milk 
production project and most of them 
have another project in hogs or steers. 
The boys have been raising calves and 
bringing them into production for 
around $45 per head. This is done by 
starting the calves out on whole milk 
and weaning to calf meal at two months 
of age. Butterfat in this area sells for 
69c¢ per pound, so milk is too expensive 
to feed for more than two months to 
calves. The calves are fed calf meal un- 
til they are six months of age and are 
then put on pasture costing one dollar 
a head a month. When the heifer is one 
month from calving, she is brought home 
and fed good hay and grain. We now 
have 74 head of calves and yearling 
heifers in our projects. 

We have been able to show a fair 
profit on our livestock projects so far 
because our grain is bought co-operative- 
ly and in larger amounts than if the boys 
bought their own feed separately. We 
have bargained with local feed men and 
have obtained a reduction of several 
dollars a ton below market quotations 
on all grain and mill feeds. Every boy 
with a livestock project has figured out 
the amount of barley he will need during 


the next year, and the chapter is going 
to buy this feed direct from the farmers 
just 60 miles from here. We will haul 
the grain in ourselves and have it ground 
at a local mill and then distribute the 
feed to the project members. It looks as 
if we should have livestock projects in 
this area, because we are close to a good 
source of grain, and our stock when 
ready for market can be hauled in with 
a minimum amount of shrinkage and 
loss of weight due to transportation. 
Prices received by boys in the Los 
Angeles market are some of the highest 
in the United States. 

A good idea of the type of stock owned 
by the Excelsior Chapter members can 
be obtained by the showing they made 
at the Los Angeles and San Diego 
County Fairs, and the Great Western 
Livestock Show in Los Angeles this past 
year. The members showed 23 Poland 
China and Hampshire hogs, 13 head of 
Holstein and Guernsey dairy stock, 2 
Shorthorn steers, and 15 sheep, which 
won 93 prizes making a total of $673 
won on these animals. Five of these 
animals were champions one or more 
times. 

So far it looks as if there is not any 
reason why livestock projects should not 
flourish here near a city as large as Los 
Angeles when it has been proved that 
we can raise animals as good as those 
from other parts of California and since 
the projects all show a good profit. 


Planning the Home 
Improvement Program 


HAROLD F. VANCE, 
Wakefield, Nebraska 


Tue Vocational Agriculture boy spends 
half of his school year studying farm 
problems and most of them are improve- 
ments that should be in practice on his 
home farm. He works in the school shop 
day after day learning the skills neces- 
sary for farm construction and repair. 
He is also taught the care and use of 
farm tools. 

Go with me to the farm home of a 
typical vocational agriculture boy that 
has spent one or more years in the de- 
partment. We find the boy is very in- 
terested in the baby beef which he is 
fattening for his home project. He is 
very anxious to show his calf, and he 
has a calf that is worthy of showing. We 
examine the calf and praise the boy for 
the fine gain the calf is making. As we 
look around the farm and visit with the 
father, we find the farm is not as worthy 
of show as the boy’s baby beef calf. 
We find the father has many complex 
problems that he needs help in solving. 
We find his pigs have not been vacci- 
nated to prevent cholera, he has pigs 
that are wormy and unthrifty. He is 
buying commercial pig meal, and com- 
mercial laying mash because he does not 
know what feeds he should mix to make 


a balanced feed. His yield of oats was 
cut 10 bushels per acre last year b 
smut because he did not treat the vl | 
There are two or three small patches of 
bindweed on the northeast quarter and 
they are gradually growing larger each 
year. We visit the farm shop and find the 
tools rusty and dull, there is no defi- 
nite place for tools, and the so called 
shop is full of junk. The farm machine 
is badly in need of repair and proper pe 
justment. 

This is a typical example that could 
be duplicated in any vocational agri- 
culture department. I have always be- 
lieved that the application of the princi- 
ples taught in the agriculture classes 
should carry over to the home farms of 
the boys. One of the many difficult 
problems for the vocational agriculture 
teacher is to gain the confidence of the 
parents. As we all know the confidence 
of the parents is the first essential to 
the home improvement program. It is 
only natural that a boy will have con- 
fidence in his parents and if the parents 
have it in the vocational agriculture de- 
partment, the boy will develop a greater 
interest and will want to put into prac- 
tice the improvements studied in his 
class. This confidence can be gained 
thru contacts with the parents and no 
better means of contact can be had 
than thru a service to the farmer thru 
the home improvement program. 

I have found that parents are very 
proud of their children and very anxious 
to show the work of their children. Par- 
ents are anxious that the boy take an 
interest in the home farm. I have had 
many parents, as many other teachers 
have, tell me that their boy is taking a 
better interest in the home farm since 
he is taking vocational agriculture in 
high school. Thru this interest of the boy 
I have found fathers were willing to try 
some of the improved practices the boy 
has learned in school. 

I feel that the home project program 
should be larger and amount to more 
than just the fattening of a baby beef or 
the raising of five acres of corn. It 
should include the putting into practice 
improved practices that are needed on 
the home farm. This is where the home 
farm improvement program has its 
place in the vocational agriculture pro- 


gram. 

The last and most difficult problem in 
the program is to put it into practice. 
The method I have followed is to make 
the home farm improvement program 
a part of the project program thus re- 
quiring some part of it to be carried, 
and each boy is graded accordingly. The 
home farm shop improvement pro- 
gram is a part of the school shop pro- 
gram, and the boy is graded according 
to the way he improves the home shop. 

If we are going to make our vocational 
agriculture program complete, we must 
not only teach but also supervise the 
application of our teaching. If the boy 
can carry the improvement program, he 
can and will carry it thru life. 
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Suggestions for Motivating 
and Supervising the Home 


Practice Program 


G. F. EKSTROM, State Supervisor, 
Des Moines, lowa 


Tue variation in 
the nature and ex- 
tent of supervised 
practice work in 
the different voca- 
tional agriculture 
departments indi- 
cates that the in- 
terest and influ- 
ence which the 
teacher has in or- 
ganizing and di- 
recting this phase 
of the work is all- 
important. This 
recognizes, of course, that situations 
vary in different communities and the 
types of work which may be practical 
in one situation may be impractical or 
impossible in another. 

veral methods have been effectively 
used in stimulating interest in home 
practice work: 

1. Reports of successful projects pre- 
viously conducted by students in a de- 
partment are quite influential in 
encouraging new students to plan de- 
sirable programs. 

2. Project stories and pictures are an 
aid toward this end. 

3. Examples of successful farmers 
usually appeal to the students. 

4. The use of a series of supervised 
practice problems in classes at the be- 


G. F. Ekstrom 


ginning of the school year has been 
effectively used in several states, in- 
cluding Ohio and South Dakota. 

5. The incentive for advancement in 
the Future Farmers of America is an- 
other feature which appeals to many of 
the boys. 

6. The possibility for self-support and 
the eventual establishment in farming 
have a general appeal to most pupils. 

Home contacts with pupils and 
parents during the summer months fre- 
quently bring to light opportunities. 

8. In addition the instructor usually 
can show wherein the systematic organi- 
zation of a balanced program of home 
work will provide opportunities to the 
pupil for personal development and will 
place him in a position to contribute to 
the welfare of the community thru ac- 
tivities to which he contributes as an 
individual and as a member of the 
group with which he is working. 

Considerable attention has been given 
of late to some improvement in the 
technique of supervising students’ home 
work. In view of the economic situation, 
teachers have found it advisable to 
arrange their itineraries of home con- 
tacts systematically and to make their 
visits as meaningful as possible. Some 
men indicate that by helping the stu- 
dents to make a careful study of their 
home problems, transportation require- 
ments have been materially reduced 
without detrimental effects. Group 
meetings for all members of the classes, 
or of students with similar home pro- 
grams, are frequently held during the 
summer months to good advantage. The 
common plan of conducting one or more 
project tours during the year continues 


Farming Activities of C. A. Duplantis, Jr. 


Houma, Louisiana 


1931 


Steps in Farming 
Vocational agriculture farming pro- 


gram. 
Increased Irish potato project to one 
acre, increased beef cattle project, in- 
soil improvement project and 


c 
added hotbeds. 


F.F. A. Activities 

Entered vocational-agriculture class 
at Terrebonne High School. 

President of local chapter and first 
Vice-President for State Association. 


1932 


Increased Irish potato project to two 
acres, increased soil improvement to 
two acres, increased beef cattle and 
doubled capacity of hotbed project. 


Re-elected president of local chapter. 


1933 


Took over management of father’s 
60-acre farm and carried on a diversified 
farming program, with plans to balance 
the program. 


Awarded State Farmer Degree. 
Elected State President. 


1934 


Added two acres sugar cane, two 


Awarded American Farmer Degree at 


workstock, and increased farming pro- National Congress. Elected as First Na- 


gram to 70 acres. 


tional Vice-President of F. F. A. 


1935 


Increased sugar cane program to 23 
acres, added three workstock, and in- 


creased farming operations to 90 acres. 


Awarded medal for being outstanding 
Future Farmer in State of Louisiana. 


1936 


Increased sugar cane program to 55 
acres, added three workstock, and in- 
total of eight, and increased farming 


operations to 125 acres. Livestock was 
carried on with other enterprises. 


Farm Organization—Selected as mem- 
ber of award committee to work out 
long-time agricultural program. 
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to be effective in many schools. . 
This statement would not be com- 
plete were not some reference made to 
the opportunities which the home work 
affords for the general development of 
students. What better opportunity is 
to be had for promoting initiative,. per- 
severance, responsibility, thrift, and co- 
operation than thru the thoro planning 
and execution of supervised practice? 
Where can the pupil obtain a better 
appreciation of rural life and the un- 
folding of the supernatural than by the 
use of his talents in helping mold pat- 
terns of plant and animal life? Wherein 
can a teacher have closer associations 
with students and parents in his zealous- 
ness to build character than thru the 
supervision of home practices? 


Parental Understanding 
Necessary 


L. B. POLLOM, State Supervisor, 
Topeka, Kansas 


AsuNDANT teaching and develop- 
ment opportunities that would otherwise 
never exist arise from individual and 
group farming programs. Opportunity 
to think and plan, opportunity to exer- 
cise initiative, opportunity to develop 
technical skill, opportunity to assume 
responsibility—financial and manageri- 
al, opportunity to develop dependa- 
bility, opportunity to co-operate with 
others for common good, and doubtless 
many other opportunities may find 
their source in a comprehensive farming 
program. Last but by no means least 
is the opportunity of the boy to build 
himself a start in farming or some other 
vocation for which he may later use his 
earnings to fit himself. 

It would be foolish to assume that all 
that is necessary is to demand bigger 
and better productive projects, en- 
larged home practice programs, and ex- 
panded shop work. Creating in a group 
of boys a determination to do something 
worth while will perhaps come first. 
It is essential to direct the individuals 
and the group in thinking thru the things 
they desire to do and set up plans for 
doing them. 

The greatest obstacle, for the past 
20 years to the development of compre- 
hensive farming programs, has been the 
lack of parental co-operation and help. 
Perhaps it would be fairer to say lack of 
parental understanding of what we are 
trying to do. Probably in a majority of 
cases the parent is not to blame because 
he does not understand or co-operate. 
Unless there is a definite, well-planned, 
thoroly thought-thru procedure for ac- 
quainting parents with the vocational 
agriculture program we will continue to 
work against much unnecessary resis- 
tance. Whether it is accomplished thru 
personal visits, group meetings with 
parents, joint meeting of parents, pupils 
and teacher, whether thru a publicity 
program, or thru a combination of some 
or all, the thing must be accomplished. 
The teacher must choose the means by 
which he hopes to accomplish his pur- 

e, but parents must understand what 
it is all about before the home attitude 
will be what it should be. No one of 
experience would be so optimistic as to 
hope the job will ever be accomplished 
100 percent, but it must be accomplished 
to a greater degree than has been done. 
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Evening Class for Women 


O. L. YOUNG, Instructor, 
West Chester, Ohio 


Two years ago the writer conceived 
the idea of adding short courses for 
women to the vocational agriculture 
program of the Union Township School. 
Dr. Ray Fife, State Supervisor, was 
consulted. Dr. Fife’s reaction was that 
the idea had possibilities and that he 
would be glad to see it tried out. 

The local superintendent of schools 
co-operated in setting up a list of women 
who might be interested in this type of 
work. Other names were added to this 
list as the women in the original list 
were visited during the summer and fall. 

Short-course work needed little ex- 
planation to them as farmer evening 
classes had been conducted for four 
years and part-time classes for one year 
in the school. 

Those that were interested were asked 
what subject they would like to have 
discussed. They were also asked to ex- 
press a second choice. The tabulation of 
these answers indicated a slight majority 
in favor of poultry with a large number 
saying that they were interested in the 
problems of the yard and vegetable 
garden. 

Since there were no evenings open 
on the school calendar, the meetings 
necessarily had to be scheduled for some 
afternoon. Tuesday afternoon seemed 
to be the most desirable. The hour was 
practically determined by the time that 
the teacher could be free from his all-day 
classes. Practically all the women fa- 
vored starting just after the Christmas 
holidays and meeting once a week. 

Publicity for the course was obtained 
by the above-mentioned contacts; by 
announcements at meetings of the 
Grange, Farm Bureau, Parent Teacher 
Association, Part-Time class, and Eve- 
ning class; by announcements in the 
local press; and by cards to all who ex- 
pressed a desire to attend. After the first 
meeting publicity was given by the 
members themselves. 

Fourteen women attended the first 
meeting. Several expressed surprise that 
there were that many out. Nineteen at- 
tended the second meeting and by the 
third meeting 33 were enrolled in the 
course. 

During the eleven meetings the follow- 
ing units were discussed: Buying; feed- 
ing; housing; equipment; culling; lice 
and mites; marketing; chick raising; dis- 
eases; and poultry vices. The course 
closed with a banquet which was held 
in co-operation with the other two short- 
course groups. 

At the close of the course a list of 
good practices (right) which were dis- 
cussed during the course was presented 
to each woman. She checked the prac- 
tices that she had been following and 
those that she expected to follow. This 
sheet was used by the teacher when 
visits were made to assist him in re- 
calling the problems of each person. 
This same procedure is used in other 


courses. The writer finds that this pro- 
cedure is much better than trying to 
remember the problems of over 100 
people. This winter these sheets were 
again checked by the members to show 
what they had completed. Eleven had 
made changes in their poultry houses, 
10 treated effectively for lice and mites, 
12 started to use Ohio feeders, eight 
culled for the first time, and many other 
good practices were used for the first 
time. 


This year the women’s course was 
continued using the problems found in 
the yard and garden. Twelve meetings 
were held with 38 enrolled and an aver- 
age attendance of 24. Fifteen was the 
lowest attendance and 30 the highest 
attendance. This enthusiasm of the wom- 
en as indicated by the steady increase 
in attendance is evidence that the 
courses are meeting the needs of the 
women of the community. 

The reader might be interested to 
know that this township is almost sur- 
rounded by industrial centers. However, 
this proximity of industry has not pre- 
vented an enlarged vocational agricul- 
ture program in the community. 


AN ACTUAL CASE 


Improved Practices in Poultry 


Check the items listed below showing 
those which you have done in the past, 
and those which, as a result of the 
poultry short course, you are now doing 
or expect to do this year. 


1935 

1. Consult your banker be- 
fore investing money........ 

2. Do not duy on the install- 
rrr x x 

3. Take advantage of dis- 

counts for cash in 10 
ON ESE Oe 
. Donot buy from peddlers x x x 

Buy Ohio accredited 


1936 §61937 


4 
5 
chicks 
6. Do not buy poultry rem- 
edies, egg producers, etc... ... 
4 Change ration fed to lay- 
ing hens (State ration)....... 
8. Use Ohio feeders for hens x x x 
9. Use Ohio watering device 
Cf | eee x x 
10. Provide sufficient floor 
space for hens (3-4 feet) ..... x x 
11. Change interior of house 
(nests, roosts, etc.) 
12. Remodel poultry house 
(windows, ceiling, venti- 


14. Gull pullets once or twice 
before they start laying...... 
15. Kill weak chicks....... x x x 
16. Treat for mites with Car- 
bolineum 
17. Treat for lice with Black 
SE, sp cepssecee 8 
18. Raise chicks on clean soil x 
19. Clean and disinfect 
brooder house......... x x x 


Six Years of Part-Time 
Instruction 


L. E. ASPINWALL, Instructor, 
Fort Collins, Colorado 


For the past six years, a class of part- 
time students has been held each year 
at the Fort Collins high school for a 
period extending from three months the 
first two years to six months the past 
four years. During that time, thru re- 
peated surveys, it has been possible to 
contact over 100 farm boys who were 
not in school but who were interested in 
taking special work in agriculture. An 
average attendance of 25 has been main- 
tained during this period. Meetings are 
held four times a week in the evenings, 
altho many of the boys have taken the 
opportunity extended them of attending 
during the day and working on jobs 
started during the evening sessions. 
Monday and Wednesday nights are re- 
served forclassroom and laboratory work, 
while Tuesday and Thursday nights are 
given over to farm mechanics work. 

The class starts the first part of No- 
vember, immediately after the sugar 
beet harvest, and usually ends the latter 
part of April when the farm work makes 
it difficult for the students to attend. 
During the summer, contacts are made 
with each student on his home farm. 
Each student carries a project larger in 
scope than that of the all-day student 
altho not as much time is spent in 
the working out of individual job plans. 
During the six month period, the F. F. 
A. boys co-operate by staging demon- 
strations, field trips, and athletic events. 

The farm mechanics part of the pro- 
gram is the most popular, and a special 
instructor is in charge of motor work and 
blacksmithing. Woodwork, leather work, 
and sheet metal all come in for their 
share of consideration by the students. 
Many farm appliances are repaired and 
constructed at a great saving to the boys. 

Units taught each year were: 

1. Farm mechanics 

2. Farm legislation 

3. Livestock problems 

4. Crops problems 

5. Farm engineering 

6. Practicums 
7 
8 


. Farm management 


11. Small fruits 
12. Plant diseases 
Proximity to the Colorado State Col- 
lege enables the class to get specialized 
assistance in many of the more complex 
problems. One boy attended during the 
day for a period of six months in order 
to get as much training in farm engineer- 
ing as was possible. The following spring 
he was taken to California by a member 
of the engineering department of the 
Colorado State College to assist with 
demonstrating a sugar beet harvester. 


A Survey Aids in Securing Enrollment 


An extended survey of the community 
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within a ten-mile radius was made three 
years ago by a graduate of the Colorado 
State College. This area was divided into 
eight districts and a part-time student 
from each district was appointed to 
assist the instructor in checking on 
prospective part-time members in that 
section of the community. The result 
of this survey showed that the great 
number of boys had not attended school 
after the eighth grade. From this sur- 
vey map it has been possible to check 
old and new members when promoting 
a new class. 

The methods of instruction with this 
group, as all teachers who have con- 
ducted part-time classes know, is far 
different from that used with the all-day 
group. The students are decidedly shy 
of any form of routine study, they are 
manually inclined, and are in great need 
of group play. Using farm mechanics 
work as an “ice breaker” it was possi- 
ble to gradually draw the students into 
other forms of work. Visiting the boys 
on their home farms brought out many 
problems which could be presented to 
the group. Special demonstrations by 
all-day students aided greatly in getting 
started in a unit. Attendance at com- 
munity meetings, demonstrations of 
machinery and motors by implement 
houses in town also stimulated more 
formal methods of group study. 

The aims and objectives that have 
been followed in our part-time program 
are as follows: 

1. To give to the part-time students 
a systematic and supervised program of 
instruction on their home farms. 

2. To give them the opportunity to 
devote some time outside of their regu- 
lar employment hours to improve their 
efficiency in farming. 

3. To give these boys the training 
helpful in establishing themselves in 
farming. 

4. To co-operate with the farmer in 
this program of instruction for the boy 
working for him. 

5. To give training in classes held 
during dull seasons (November to 
April). 

6. To give supervision and instruction 
to the boy during the productive season 
as his problems arise. 

7. To employ members on the farms 
so that they may put what they learn 
into practical use. 

8. To bring into action the best and 
latest improved methods of farming. 

9. To enable the training in one animal 
or crop enterprise to carry over into an- 
other and therefore improve all enter- 


rises. 

. The thought behind this program is 
to make it comprehensive. The units 
of work have been so interspersed that 
we have been able to follow seasonal 
sequence far better than if we followed 
each one consecutively. Supervision dur- 
ing the summer months has made it 
possible to keep in constant touch with 
these students, thereby reducing the 
promotional work at the beginning of 
each class to a minimum. 

A vocational agriculture instructor 
who organizes a pre-vocational group of 
boys in the junior high schoo] and out- 
lying district schools, who builds up a 
strong all-day group, who conducts a 
part-time class, and who teaches one or 
two evening classes each year, is well on 
the way toward making the agricultural 
program of the school a practical and 
lasting contribution to the community. 


The New Hope Junior 
Farmers’ Club 


T. J. SHARITZ, Instructor, 
Staunton, Virginia 


Wauen I became agriculture in- 
structor in the New Hope Community, 
I felt there was an apparent need for an 
organization for the boys between the 
ages of 16 and 25, who were out of school 
and on farms in the community. 

Vocational agriculture had been taught 
in the community for the past 10 years, 
and during that time a large number of 
farm boys had been enrolled in agricul- 
tural classes. A large number of these 
had graduated and were on farms in the 
community, while others had left before 
completing the course in agriculture. A 
follow-up record kept by former in- 
structors was of great assistance in lo- 
cating these boys. 

During the next two years as I became 
acquainted with the community, I 
realized that something must be done 
for the group. I had talked at various 
times with different boys about forming 
an organization of boys now farming 
in the community. As they were in favor 
of such a club, I went about completing 
plans for its formation. Thru a personal 
visit to each prospective member, I out- 
lined the plans, set the date and a place 
for the first meeting. 

Despite sub-zero weather 12 boys 
came to the first meeting. They de- 
cided to meet together for the purpose 
of discussing farm problems and to pro- 
mote recreation. At first, meetings were 
to be held every Tuesday, but later this 
was changed to every two weeks, which 
has been continued since that time. 

An organization was perfected. The 
boys drew up a constitution and by- 
laws, planned the program for following 
meetings, and set up a list of goals to be 
reached during the year. At present 
there are 13 members, four of whom own 
farms, three operate farms in partner- 
ship, and six work on the home farms 
with their dads. The membership has 
changed very little since 1934, and an 
average attendance of over 10 indicates 
the interest of the members. 

From the list of topics compiled by 
the program committee, a course was 
outlined based on the needs of the mem- 
bers of the group. This included such 
problems as seeding Lespedeza, re- 
modeling poultry houses, a study of 
fertilizers, etc. These topics were pre- 
sented either by myself or some out- 
side speaker, following which was a 
general round-table discussion. 

This method continued the first year 
but during the second year each mem- 
ber’s special interest was assigned to 
him to be presented to the group. One 
member was especially interested in 
sheep production, and he outlined in 
detail the procedure being followed on 
his home farm and the results he secured. 

I found this method of presenting 
topics to be very interesting, and the 
boys felt that they were helping other 
members in solving their problems. An 
occasional picture show, three or four 
socials a year to which they brought 
their girl friends, varied the nature of 
the meetings and stimulated interest. 


Supervised Practice Is Stressed 


Following such meetings there was a 
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need for much follow-up work at the 
homes of the boys. I consider this really 
the best means of instructing such a 
group. When visiting the boy at his 
home, an intimacy and attitude de- 
velops which is not evidenced at regular 
meetings. On such visits I helped to plan 
several poultry houses, a farmstead 
watering system, a cropping system, and 
soil-erosion methods. There is an un- 
limited amount of teaching that can be 
accomplished thru a casual conversation 
as you go over the farm with the boy. 

Some tangible results may be noted 
by the following: The building or re- 
modeling of laying houses on five of the 
members’ farms; the testing of soil by 
all members; the liming of land by all 
members; building or improving farm- 
stead water system by four members. 

During the past three years several 
meetings have been held on the follow- 
ing enterprises: fertilizer, sheep, hogs, 
farm shop, concrete, horses, potatoes, 
Lespedeza, poultry, and wheat. 

Fourteen goals were set up to ac- 
complish. These were so arranged to 
have one of them done each month. 
Among these have been: (1) The hold- 
ing of three social meetings each year. 
(2) A co-operative Father and Son 
banquet with the F. F. A. (3) Assisting 
in the holding of the New Hope Com- 
munity Fair. (4) Holding a meeting to 
which members of a neighboring club 
were invited. (5) The production of a 
three-act play. (6) Sponsoring some ac- 
tivity for the benefit of the organization. 
(7) Testing of soils for acidity. (8) Visit- 
ing a local experiment station. (9) Con- 
ducting an educational tour. (10) Hold- 
ing a picnic for the alumni of New Hope 
High School. (11) Assisting a needy 
family in the community. 

Altho much might be accomplished 
thru a strictly educational program, my 
experience has been that as much, if not 
more, may be done thru the social side 
first and then follow up with the edu- 
cational part. 

In the summer of 1934, ten of the 
members visited the World’s Fair as a 
group. This was beneficial not only as an 
educational devise, but also as a means 
of more closely drawing the group to- 
gether. Since then other short trips have 
been taken. A trip to Florida during 
the Christmas holidays was also taken 
by the group. 


Book Review 


Automotive Essentials. 433 Pages—Re- 
vised and Completely Rewritten, 1937, 
by Ray F. Kuns—The Bruce Publishing 
Company. Price, $1.92. It is a beginner’s 
text book and contains all the funda- 
mentals necessary to start the beginner 
along the right path to master the 
technique of dis-assembly, assembly, 
and repair of the automobile. This in- 
formation is interspersed with valuable, 
clear cut, and up-to-date illustrations 
and photographs. There is enough new 
material in this book covering features 
found on cars of recent manufacture to 
interest the mechanic of considerable 
experience. 

A series of review questions, research 
questions and problems at the end of 
each chapter, and the systematic way in 
which the different units of the auto- 
mobile are covered in the various chapters 
make this a valuable text as well as a 
rich reference source.—APD. 
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A Part-Time Class Helps 
the Teacher Carry Out 
His Program of Work 


J. E. BRAME, Instructor, 
Chase City, Virginia 


Arter a number of failures in pre- 
vious years to successfully organize and 
maintain a part-time class, two of my 
former students came to my room, 
stated that they really wanted a young 
farmers’ club, and asked my help to 
make another trial organization. We 
talked the matter over and called a 
meeting of a few young farmers to de- 
cide what to do. Two meetings were 
held to discuss the chances of success, 
what we hoped to accomplish, and a 
constitution and by-laws. The organiza- 
tion was decided upon by the small 
group who attended these meetings. 
Any young man directly interested in 
farming could join this organization. It 
was designated as ““The Young Farmers’ 
Club.” 

The organization has been doing good 
work for three years. It meets twice a 
month thruout the year. Officers are 
elected, and certain objectives set up 
each year. The slogan is “IMPROVE 
the SOIL and LIVE at HOME.” The 
attempt to live up to their slogan and 
yearly objectives has helped me in my 
work in this community. 

We are in a Bright tobacco and cotton 
section, where a large number of our 
farmers pay very little attention to soil 
conservation and the production of home 
supplies. We are very fortunate in this 
section for we can grow successfully 
almost any crop grown in the United 
States. 


Objectives of the Young Farmers’ Club 


The young men work on those objec- 
tives which will build up permanent agri- 
culture and happy homes on the farms. 
They are as follows: 

1. Improve at least one acre of land 
each year, by the use of legumes, ter- 
races, rotations, use of lime, and manure. 

2. Production of better seed on the 
home farm. 

3. Better feeding and care of livestock. 

4. Co-operation in buying and selling. 

5. Co-operation with Future Farmers 
and Chamber of Commerce to help 
build up a better community. 

6. Co-operation with the United States 
Government in the Soil Conservation 
Program. 

7. Conduct a tour for information and 
pleasure in summer. 

Regular programs are prepared for 
each meeting. These are somewhat as 
follows: 

1. Business of club; 2. Discussion of 
some timely farm problem (agreed upon 
at last meeting); 3. Music by string 
band, or song; 4. Talk by invited guest; 
5. Refreshments. 

We have had as invited guests to 
make short talks, representatives of the 
following organizations: Chamber of 
Commerce, Re-settlement, Extension 
Division, Soil Conservation Program, 
Future Farmers, and Productive Credit 
Association. The next meeting the game 
warden will talk on game laws and 
conservation. 

Every member will carry out some soil 
conservation practice and try to pro- 
duce better seed. Two tours have been 


Be, 


conducted, one to the seashore and one 
to the mountains. Community ex- 
hibits have been put up at the county 
fair for two years. This year they won 
first place for the first time over the 
Future Farmer chapter here. 

In January, this club in co-operation 
with the F. F. A. chapter staged a grain 
show at the high school. Members of 
both organizations were allowed to ex- 
hibit. The best exhibits at this show 
were selected and sent to the State Grain 


ow. 

While I feel that we have accomplished 
very little when compared to what we 
should do, I do believe that we have at 
least laid a foundation, and if the build- 
ing is properly constructed, it will be a 
great structure in the future. 

These young farmers and their organi- 
zation are of great help to me in my 
work in this community. Two of the 
members are agents for a lime company. 
They get up co-operative orders for a 
car of lime and look after the delivery. 
Two members are on my advisory com- 
mittee. I feel free to call on some of them 
to help me out in school work when 
needed. 

Their program of work is along the 
same line as that of my regular students 
in high school. This is a great help in 
putting over my general program. These 
young farmers are willing to help put 
over any good program which comes up. 
They are developing leadership, even in 
those who have never had a high-school 
education. At least half of the members 
are former students of agriculture. 

Personally, I believe it almost im- 
possible for an agriculture teacher to 
accomplish the maximum results in his 
community, if he fails to have a part- 
time class. We need to keep in touch 
with those boys who are out of school, 
whether graduates or not. These are 
the ones we must count on to carry on 
the work in the future. The kind of 
young men we have on the farms will 
be the kind of farmers we will have in 
the future. Let us get the boys into 
some kind of young farmers’ organiza- 
tion as soon as they are out of school. 


Night School 


T. C. FARIS, Teacher, 
Arkansas City, Kansas 


Nicut school for adult farmers at 
Arkansas City is based upon new and 
original d:.ta from projects, variety tests, 
and experimental tests in this locality. 
Under this plan it is not difficult to ob- 
tain sufficient enrollment and to hold 
attendance. The results presented and 
discussed are new to all present for they 
are released for the first time at the 
night school. 

A few years back I used to advertise 
my night schools as discussion groups to 
study the results of experiments at the 
state college and to make local applica- 
tion of the results of these tests. I soon 
found that many in the class read every 
bulletin published by the college, at- 
tended field days, and for a number of 
years had been applying adapted prac- 
tices. Two of the classes were college 
graduates. It was apparent that to hold 
this group and render service to these 
patrons I would have to offer something 
new and original for local conditions. 

The Arkansas City territory is well 


adapted to dairying, truck and fruit pro- 
duction. We are on the edge of the flint 
hills and pasture section of Kansas and 
Oklahoma where beef cattle and sheep 
production are profitable. For the bene- 
fit of the livestock men I offered a 
course in feeds and feeding. However, 
this was offered only after three years 
project work with 589 western breeding 
ewes, two years experience growing soy- 
beans, and two years experience with 
dairy projects. Thus we had collected 
new and local data for the farmers of 
this vicinity. 


Sheep Feeding Practice 


A factor that was reducing the profit 
in the milk check was the high cost of 
protein supplement for the dairy cows. 
If we could raise a feed high in protein, 
we could increase the net income of 
dairying. After two years of growing 
and feeding soybeans, we found them a 
satisfactory supplement. In the 4-2-1 
grain mixture our farmers could grow 
the corn or wheat, the oats, and soy- 
beans. Consequently, the dairyman had 
nothing to buy because he raised all his 
feed. As a crop, soybeans proved resist- 
ant to the drought, yielded good, and 
were satisfactory to the landlord and 
tenant because they are an annual and 
a soil builder. This information I found 
of interest and value. to the night school 
farmer regardless of his success and ex- 
perience. He would go home after the 
meeting with some definite ideas about 
his farm business, feeling that his time 
had been well spent. 

For the past two years my day unit 
classes have conducted potato variety 
and fertility tests. We use local varieties 
of potatoes as well as new ones recom- 
mended by the state college. These are 
planted at the proper time and harvested 
so as to obtain optimum yield. We use a 
peck to the row with different spacing. 
The seed is covered sufficiently and well 
ridged. Mineral fertilizer is applied on 
some rows and others are left as check 
rows. This year we will irrigate a plot to 
compare with the dry-land method. 

After three years production and 
study of potatoes, we will have definite 
information new to the farmers of this 
section. Next winter I will hold a night 
school in potato production and will 
have some definite information to pre- 
sent. 

Our experience here at Arkansas City 
is that the night school must be based on 
a definite piece of work. Progressive 
farmers will no longer leave their homes 
at night for a report on an experiment 
station bulletin. Some are of the opinion 
that farmers will come together to com- 
pare experiences. This enters into the 
discussion at night school but a major 
part of these comparisons are made 
Saturday afternoon at the trading cen- 
ters, in the Grange, Farm Bureau, and 
Farmers’ Union meetings. 

We do not conduct a night school 
every year. They are held at the con- 
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clusion of a series of projects or tests and 
may come at three- or four-year inter- 
vals. It is obvious under this plan that 
a community survey is necessary by the 
agriculture teacher. He will determine 
the weak and strong points in the com- 
munity’s agriculture. Then he has the 
needs of the farmers in mind from which 
to make a study, the results of which 
are presented in night school. 


Future Class Data 


Arkansas City, Kansas, is a town of 
15,000. Located in the near-by country 
are community centers. These are rural 
schools equipped with electricity and 
basement meeting rooms. These rural 
schools are the location for the adult 
night schools for farmers. By meeting in 
these centers we take the work closer 
to the farmers and the farms, and the 
farmers have less distance to travel. The 
first two night schools were held in the 
city high school in Arkansas City. The 
attendance was good but we did not 
reach the dirt farmer who would derive 
the most benefit from the night classes. 
Consequently, I took the night school to 
the rural centers. 


One-Variety Cotton 
Community 


I. C. KUYKENDALL, Teacher, 
Gordo, Alabama 


Tue Gordo Agricultural Club com- 
posed of adult farmers and the F. F. A. 
set up as a major objective last year the 
improving of cotton staple. There were 
a number of varieties and mixtures 
grown in the community. The majority 
of these varieties produced a short sta- 
ple, poor-grade cotton. 

Experiment Station findings were 
studied, and Stoneville No. 5 was selected 
as the variety best suited for the com- 
munity, from the standpoint of yield, 
staple length, and grade. It was agreed 
that as many people as possible would 
grow the same variety which would pro- 
duce approximately the same staple 
length and grade. In this way a premium 
might be secured for quality cotton. 

A car of seed was brought direct from 
the breeder. A cotton buyer in the com- 
munity advanced money for the seed 
and agreed to wait until fall for pay- 
ment and did not charge interest. One- 
third of the car of seed was sold in the 
Reform Community and two-thirds kept 
in the Gordo community. 

Two hundred and fifty farmers grew 
Stoneville No. 5 cotton last year for the 
first time and received a premium of 
from five to ten dollars per bale as well 
as increasing their yields. The majority 
of these growers are planting their 
entire cotton crop in Stoneville No. 5 
this year. One hundred tons of seed of 
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this variety have been sold in this terri- 
tory this year. It is estimated that 800 
of the 1,100 farmers in the Gordo school 
territory are using Stoneville No. 5 
cotton for their crop this year. 


How | Organize and Con- 
duct Adult Evening Classes 


N. H. BAULCH, Teacher, 
Westmoreland, Tennessee 


Brrore an evening class can be 
organized, interest must be aroused. In 
1931, I began work in a new department 
of vocational agriculture. The com- 
munity knew nothing of evening class 
work. I contacted the farmers of the 
community thru visits to prospective 
students in my all-day classes. I dis- 
cussed the work with the boys’ dads and 
surveyed some of the farms, securing 
data for use in the course of study. These 
contacts, together with our community 
fair a short time later, made me feel an 
evening class was possible. 

The first year, I tried it at the central 
high school, but found I was not reach- 
ing the farmers most in need of the 
service. Since that time I have gone 
into outlying communities. 

Prior to the actual organization of the 
class, I visit the community in which it 
is to be held and discuss it with a few 
leading farmers. I discuss frequency of 
meetings, the most convenient days 
and hours, and probable courses, and 
secure a list of the farmers who will 
likely be interested. With them a date 
is set for the first meeting and announced 
at the local elementary school. Posters 
are put up in public places and an out- 
line of the proposed course is mailed to 
all prospects. The announcements are 
repeated at frequent intervals and the 
help of F. F. A. members is asked. 

At the first meeting the purpose of the 
proposed series of meetings is explained 
and those in attendance are asked to 
vote on the question whether or not 
they care to have such a service in the 
community. The class then elects of- 
ficers, and the time for the next meeting 
is fixed. All of those present are listed. 

At each following meeting the secre- 
tary of the class furnishes me a list of 
those not in attendance and I write each 
of them asking him to be present. 

If a class is organized in the com- 
munity the following year, I find it much 
easier. I have found after i2 years of 
teaching evening classes that it is bad 
policy to hold the classes too long. Be- 
gin as promptly as possible and quit on 
time. I cannot give much information 
as to the best size class. Mine have 
ranged from 15 to over 100. In the 
larger classes the more timid farmers do 
not readily express themselves or ask 
questions. 

I attempt to get each farmer present 
to agree to carry out the practices dis- 
cussed at the close of each meeting and 
believe this to be the best procedure. 
At the close of the class we review all 
the practices discussed and enroll any 
others who may have decided to carry 
them out. This list is made use of in 
following up the class instruction and in 
supervision. I have been able to get 
very gratifying results and believe this 
to be one of the most profitable activi- 
ties of a teacher of agriculture. 
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One Method of 
Teaching Adults 


T. O. PARKER, Instructor, 
Temple, Oklahoma 


Tue people who 
are enrolled in our 
evening schools 
are, I believe, a 
little above the av- 
erage in intelli- 
gence. The method 
of teaching is con- 
fined largely to the 
conference pro- 
cedure. Outside 
speakers are often 
called in and of 
course their procedure is generally 
lecture. Oftentimes a member of the 
group will prepare a discussion of some 
operation in which he is particularly 
adept. 

Defining the problem, as well as de- 
termining it, has been easy. At each 
evening school center we have perfected 
an organization with a president, vice- 
president, and secretary, as well as a 
planning board. It is the purpose of such 
an organization to stimulate a feeling 
that the meeting is for the farmer and 
that each farmer is a part of the organi- 
zation. An instructor should know the 
problems of the community by obser- 
vation and from community surveys. 
However, I feel that if the farmer sug- 
gests the problem, then the matter of 
teaching is made easier. Even tho a cer- 
tain topic is a real farm problem, unless 
the farmer fails to recognize it, that 
problem might just as well be dropped 
from the list of prospective lessons. 
It has been our plan to let the planning 
board or committee plan our course of 
study. The instructor meets with the 
committee and the course of study can 
generally be made out according to the 
actual needs of the community. The 
committee then asks the group to add 
to or take from the schedule. 

The F. F. A. boys can be taken to the 
group and can put on their opening and 
closing ceremony or go thru their busi- 
ness session. Generally the instructor 
can find talented F. F. A. members who 
can put on a musical program or some 
other type of entertainment. We have 
worked out plays dealing with the topic 
that has been discussed or one that is to 
be discussed and had the F. F. A. 
boys put them on. This generally helps 
hold your crowd and keeps the group 
from “going stale.’’ As good a device as 
we have found for holding the interest 
and yet keeping it instructive is ‘Farm 
Tours.”’ We often schedule these tours 
for Saturday and keep the group intact 
by taking them in school busses. Tours 
to various farms can be made and also 
tours to Soil Conservation Service 
Demonstration Plots. I believe that the 
most helpful were trips to livestock 
sales following a lesson on livestock im- 
provement. 

In outlining our lesson, I try to keep 
in mind the decisions that are to be 
made and also individuals whom I think 
should contribute to the solving of the 
problem. I try to follow the following 
procedure: introduction, gathering ex- 
perience, weeding out certain facts and 
developing additional important facts, 
and making a decision. Then, if time will 

(Continued on page 238) 
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Studies and Investigations 


C. S. ANDERSON 


A Rating Scale to Determine a Man's Worth 
as a Teacher of Vocational Agriculture 


C. S. ANDERSON, Professor of Agricultural Education, State College, Pennsylvania 


Person Rated 


DIRECTIONS AND INTERPRETATIONS: Listed below are 30 selected traits, each one predictive of a 
man’s worth as a teacher of vocational agriculture. The scale on the horizontal line extends from 1-5. The 
degree of perfection decreases reading from left to right. Each u 


of a point. Read the brief descriptions below the line. 


which you believe most nearly represents the rating for the trait. When you have checked 


7 mark on the line represents one-fourth 
Check above the descriptions that place on the scale 
the scale for each 


of the factors, add the 30 scores to determine the total score. The total scores may be aan as follows: 


30-45—-very superior, 46-70—good, 


PERSONAL 


1 2 
{ ! | | | 


| 


71-95—average, 96-120—poor, 121-150—very 
The scale may be used as a self-rating device and also by supervisors in evaluating ‘the weak of their teachers. 


3 
! | | ! ' 


. 5 


“1. Appearance and dress 


Always neat and soprepnatey dressed: 
— in personal habits; well-poised; 
self- ; ete. 


1 2 
| ' l 


| 


Not always attentive to fine details of 
aang pe appearance; somewhat care- 
less in dress; etc. 


3 
| ! | | | 


Inappropriately dressed; objectionable 
in some personal habits; uncomfortable 
in poise; etc. 


- 5 
| | | | 


2. Physical vitality 


Healthy; unusually vigorous; has good 
health habits; right attitude toward 
health problems; etc. 

1 2 
| | | | | 


Not always attentive to health problems; 
often ill; lacking in vigor and normal 
cheerfulness; ete. 


3 
| | | ! | 


complains a great dea 


Low physical vitalit “sd y nee 
; often dep 
ete. 


4 5 
| | | | | 


3. Carriage and posture 


Reveals abundant energy, alertness, and 
forceful enthusiasm through body pos- 
ture and carriage; etc. 


1 2 
| | ! | | 


Not always careful about ap 
oan and carriage; generally 
erent; etc. 


rance, 
indif- 


3 
| | | ! ! 


| 


Inactive; listless; lacks physical pre- 
cision; possesses bad posture and car- 
riage; etc. 


4 5 
| | | | | 


. Balance and poise 


d; of self; dynamic; 
entertaining; presence is always felt; 
ete. 


| { | | | 


| 


Not always at ease socially; retiring; 
often obviously bored; etc. 


3 
l | ] 


Weak in social poise; over self-conscious; 
hard for others to approach and un- 
derstand; etc. 


4 5 
| | | ! | 


5. Control of emotions 


Emotions appear to be always under 
control; calm; level; deliberate; etc. 


1 2 
| | | | 


Not all emotions are well controlled; 
reacts satisfactorily except under un- 
usual circumstances; etc. 


3 
| | | 1 | 


Very emotional; work and efficiency 
are impaired by anger, jealousy, moodi- 
ness, temperament; etc. 


4 5 
| | | | 


i. Speech, expression, and 
vocabulary 


Speaks fluently and without errors; has 
good enunciation; adequate vocabulary; 
pleasant tone; etc. 


1 2 


! ' | ! 


Possesses average vocabulary; an ordi- 
nary voice; occasional errors; etc. 


3 
| | | | | 


Enunciation is indistinct; has harsh 
voice qualities; hesitant expression; etc. 


4 + 
l | 


. Conversation and versatity 


Possesses a wide range of information; 
sense of humor; adaptable; etc. 


1 2 


| ! ! | 


Not particularly versatile; has fund - 
information sufficient for ordinary n 
ete. 


3 
! | | | | 


| 


Generall 
humor; 
tion; ete. 


4 5 
| | | ! | 


dull in conversation; lacks 
as limited range of informa- 


Socially active and prominent; possesses 
social poise; etc. 


L : | 


Average in social activity participation; 
et 


3 
! | | | | 


Seldom participates; not especially in- 
terested, etc. 


4 5 
| ! | | | 


. Standards of morality 


—_ aaral principles; adheres 
cule’ to them; ete. 


1 2 
| | | | | 


Generally believes and does — ap- 
proved and accepted thing; e 


3 
| | | | | 


Interprets standards of morality rather 


loosely; ete. 


4 5 
| | | ! | 


. Judgment of human 
ure 


Can arrive quickly at a weil-balanced, 
accurate opinion; etc. 


1 2 
\ ! ! ! ' 


Ordinarily shows I judgment, al- 
though op hazy; 
etc. 


3 


! ! | | ' 


Experiences difficulty in weighing and 
evaluating human traits; etc. 


4 5 
| I | ! | 


. Accuracy in sizing up 
situations 


Distinguishes readily between important 
and unimportant things; forms well- 
balanced opinions; etc. 


1 2 
| | | | | 


| 


Is fairly accurate in sizing up situations; 
slow; etc. 


3 
| | | 


Frequently gets the wrong viewpoint; 
sometimes confused; etc. 


5 
| | | | 


. Tactfulness 


Arises to difficult situations adequately, 
frankly, and without offense; accom- 
plishes purpose; etc. 


1 2 
Nl 


Meets ordinary situati 
sometimes cies etc. 


3 
' | | | 


Experenees difficulty in getting along 
people; tends to antagonize; etc. 


4 5 
| | | | | 


3. Initiative and re- 
sourcefulness 


Very resourceful; possesses an abun- 
dance of proper initiative; etc. 


2 


| ! | ! | 


! 


Usually after some effort manages to 
overcome most difficulties; ete. 


3 
| | | | | 


— discouraged by trifling obstacles; 
c. 


5 
| | | | | 


. Ability to make di ficult 
decisions 


Self-confident; well-balanced; can be 
depended upon; etc. 


1 2 
| ! | | | 


Possesses ee ns reasonably 
good judgment; etc. 


3 
| ! | ! 


| 


to pass bility to others; 
hesitant; wnesstala; n; ete. 


4 5 
| | | | | 


. Attitude toward financial 
obligations 


—— within income; pay bills promptly; 
has good credit; etc. 


Careless and indifferent to nnancial 
matters; regarded as slow but sure pay; 
etc. 


Neglects financial obligations; often 
lives beyond income; has limited credit; 
ete. 
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. Agricultural information 


Possesses adequate technical and prac- Has limited knowledge of agricultural Has inntonmape background of required 
tical Sieansioe ! in all community agri- subject-matter or practical experience agricult information in technical 
cultural enterprises; etc. in some enterprises; etc. subjects and practical experience; etc. 


1 3 4 5 
! | | | | | | ! | ! ' ' 1 ' | ' | 


2. Subject matter organi- Makes subject-matter functional and Sometimes indefinite ong a in > Lowers effectiveness of instruction by 
zation effective; defines clear-cut instructional ject-matter r selection and organization of sub- 
purposes; plans well; etc. makes incomplete, pins thy ‘plans; ee. ject-matter; lacks careful planning; etc. 


1 3 


' | t ' ! ! | ! ! ! ! 


4 5 
| ' ' ! | 


3. Instructional methods Uses effectively the best teaching method; Best instructional methods not always Gives little thought to teaching methods; 
employs variety; provides for individual used; does not distinguish between cor- regards them as bees preer and only 
differences; ete. rect and incorrect teaching methods; incidental to successful teaching; etc. 

ete. 


3 4 


' 1 ! ! | ! ! ! ' ! ' ! ! ! 


5 
| 


4. Discipline and class Arouses and holds class interest ; employs Finds it hard to employ creative disci- Unable to overcome distracting class- 
management firmness tempered with kindness; reas- pline; not always tactful or consistent room class low; 
onable; seldom mentions discipline; ete. in handling discipline problems; etc. discipline a major problem; etc. 


2 


{ ' 1 ! ' 1! ~ +3 | ! 


4 5 
i ! ' ! | 


5. Reaction to helpful Invites suggestions; weighs and evalu- Not inded; usually Does not readily recognize or receive 
suggestions ates them carefully; uses them to good annoyed - eins of others; one helpful suggestions from others; teach- 
advantage; etc. invites suggestions; etc. ing is routinized; etc. 


3 4 5 
1 ! ! ! ! ! | ! ' ' | ! | ! | 


“6. Originality in ideas Interested in research; intellectually Uses new ideas in teaching chiefly to Prefers not to be asked to organize, 
curious; enjoys being original and dif- stimulate pupil interest; prefers assigned set up and solve new problems; likes 
ferent; creative; ete. work layouts; etc. routine; etc. 


2 3 4 5 

! | ! | ! ' ! | ' | | { | { | 

7. Ability to render con- Criticism sought and valued by others; Not always willing to think through a Prefers to render destructive criticisms; 
structive criticism does not employ snap judgment; con- problem and to render a worth while often noncommittal; etc. 


structive; ete. criticism; etc. 


3 


4 ! ! | ! ' ' ' '‘ 


5 

| | 1 ! 1 | 

8. Co-operativeness Always co-operates to fullest extent; is Co-operates fairly well in joint assi n- Co-operates poorly with others; not 
good team worker; etc. ments; prefers to work independent group-conscious; etc 

ete. 


1 3 4 5 
| ! y ' | ! ! | | | | | | 1 | | | 


Participation in com- Participates interestedly in many worth Limits gern meres f to a few activities; Uninterested in community activities; 
munity activities while community activities; a leader; passively interested in others; etc. seldom a leader; etc. 
ete. 


= 


1 | 3 4 5 
| | | | | | | | | | | | | | | | | 


10. Participation in school Boosts for school activities; is a helpful Participates in a limited way; regards Not actively interested in school activi- 
activities student adviser; has diversified interests; some school activities as a burden; etc. ties; owt: them as not an integral 


ete. part of the job; etc. 


1 2 3 4 5 

| | | 1 | | ! | | | | | | | | | | 

11. Willingness to assume Always willing to take responsibility; Generally needs urging; fears being im- Reluctant to take responsibility; in- 
new and added responsi- prompt; dependable; etc. posed upon; quick to offer excuses; etc. clined to feel overworked; etc. a 


bitities 


1 2 3 4a 5 
| | | ! | ! | ! | | | ! ' ! | ! | 


12. Manner of meeting and Meets farmers easily; enjoys discussing Reserved; hesitant about meeting farm- Dislikes making farmer contacts; some- 
discussing problems their problems; assumes a helpful, inter- ers; uncertain of ability to discuss farm- times oo toward rural people 
with farmers ested attitude: ete. er problems; etc. and prob! ete. 


1 2 3 4 5 
| | | | | | | | | | J | | | | | | 


13. Professional interest Intensely in t sees Passively interested; inclined to “4 Disinterested in teaching; personally 
and loyalty real pace Mean = roe 4. K.. on Bena the future in t not ‘o be unambitious; awaits other opportuni- 
ally; ete known as a teacher; oe. ties; ete. 


1 2 5 
| | | | | | | ! | | | | | | | | | 


14. Ability to inspire en- Always optimistic; believes thoroughly Skeptical about the future in agriculture; Decidedly lacks enthusiasm for agri- 
thusiasm for agriculture in agriculture; courageous in attack on loses pupil interest; underrates farming culture; will not attack difficult prob- 
agricultural problems; etc. as a vocation; etc. lems of farming; etc. 


1 2 3 4 5 
| | ! | | | | | | | | | | | | | | 


15. Professional improve- Has a definite, long-time plan of pro- Occasionally attends professional meet- Makes only limited effort to keep up 


ment program fessional growth; attends edueational ings; plans ultimately for some ad- professionally; regards it unimportant; 
meetings, conferences; reads extensively; vanced graduate study; delays improve- ete. 
ete. ment program; etc. 
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Future 


A State Transcribed 
Series of F. F. A. Radio 
Programs 


A. W. TENNEY, Teacher-Training, 
Gainesville, Florida 


Mr. J. A. Linke, 
Chief of the Ag- 
ricultural Educa- 
tion Service, Office 
of Education, 
Washington, D.C., 
and National Ad- 
viser of the Future 
Farmers of Ameri- 
ca appeared on the 
first of a new ser- 
ies of transcribed 
programs, which 
began in Febru- 
ary, sponsored by 
the Florida Association of Future 
Farmers of America. 

The first program, which is typical 
of those which will follow in the twelve- 
month series, was 15 minutes in length 
and contained the following numbers: 


A. W. Tenney 


Mr. Linke Recording Address 


Minutes 
“The Future Farmer March”.... 2 
Inspirational Address— 
Mr. J. A. Linke 


F. F. A. News Flashes 
lt OA eee 2 
Future programs in this series will 
feature the following individuals: Hon- 
orable Fred P. Cone, Governor of 
Florida; Honorable Colin English, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction; 
Honorable Nathan Mayo, Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture; J. Lester Poucher, 
National President of F. F. A; 
W. A. Ross, National Executive Secre- 
tary of F. F. A.; J. F. Williams, Jr., 
State Adviser in Florida; President of 


L. R. HUMPHERYS 


Florida Association of F. F. A.; a 
county superintendent of schools; a high- 
school principal; interview of Florida’s 
Master Future Farmer; and a farmer. 

This transcribed series is being pre- 
pared as a result of the response to the 
programs which have been given month- 
ly over the state-owned radio station 
WRUF for several years. Many re- 
quests have been made that these pro- 
grams be broadcast over enough sta- 
tions in Florida so that a state-wide 
coverage might be assured. 

Six radio stations were contacted, and 
all agreed to schedule the programs so 
that the public might be informed of the 
time when they could listen to them. 

The state-owned station in Gaines- 
ville agreed to make the transcriptions 
at a comparatively small cost. The 
record is made the first of each month. 
It is played over WRUF and then 
routed to the stations co-operating. 

It is believed that the Florida As- 
sociation of Future Farmers of America, 
by using transcribed programs which 
give it a state-wide voice, will be able to 
keep Florida Future Farmers and the 
general public better informed about 
the things Future Farmers are doing. 


Future Farmers of America 
at the Roadside 


CARLTON M. STEARNS, Adviser, 
Hathorne, Massachusetts 


One portion of the yearly program 
of work in the Essex County School 
Chapter of Future Farmers of Ameri- 
ca is the supervision of a unique road- 
side market. This stand was purchased 
by the Essex Chapter several years 
ago, and its management has been 
carried on by the roadside stand com- 
mittee and an instructor-adviser. 

The problem of enlarging our present 
buildings to meet present business cor- 
ditions hae faced the organization for 
some time and finally the adviser of 
this committee recommended some defi- 
nite changes, which were approved and 
adopted. 

Under the old arrangement, business 
was carried on under two separate roofs, 
One building was 14 x 10 feet and the 
other 12 x 6 feet. The larger building 
was 30 feet from the edge of the high- 
way, while the smaller building stood 
ten feet nearer the highway, on the 
parking area curve. 

In April, before the students left 
school, the larger building was pulled 
down under the supervision of the me- 
chanics instructor. All the old material 
that was usable was used in the new 
structure. The 12 x 6 foot building re- 
mained where it had been, and the new 
building was added to it. The new build- 
ing has a 30-foot frontage and is eight 
feet deep. 

This new structure was divided into 


Farmers of America 


three sections: the middle section was 
six feet in front, eight feet deep, and 
about eight feet along the back wall. 
This section was used largely for bun- 
dling, etc. There were three shelves on the 
back wall for display purposes. The 
other two sections were exactly alike 
and were used for display purposes en- 
tirely. These sections consisted of four 
or five steps, and in front of these were 
placed portable racks capable of dis- 
playing 24 bushel boxes on a side or 
allowing ample space for many baskets 
of apples, peaches, pears, etc., as they 
come along in season. After fruit started 
in, one section was used largely for 
fruit, while the other section remained 
for vegetables. 


The Old Stand 


The total business the past season 
doubled the total annual business of the 
last four or five years. The new materials 
needed for the new market building, 
besides the old material that was used, 
and a complete new electric wiring job 
cost $100. From these facts a small in- 
vestment warranted making changes 
that aided in a much larger business. 

To be sure, other factors enter into a 
roadside market business success. The 
attendants at the stand must have per- 
sonality and salesmanship ability. The 
three students who carried on the busi- 
ness this season gained valuable ex- 
perience and were, in a large measure, 
responsible for the progress that was 
made. 


The Remodeled Stand 


Quality products, reasonably priced 
and always fresh, are always prereq- 
uisites to a successful business. These 
points were closely watched by these 
three young attendants. Where the 
roadside market was located on a very 
heavily traveled road, ample parking 
area was provided. At the back of this 
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area, these students had very attrac- 
tively arranged flower beds which added 
much to the pleasing setting of the 
building. At the rear of the flower beds 
was a well-kept hedge which separated 
the roadside market sections from the 
fields of vegetables. 

The Future Farmers of America have 
been a member of the Massachusetts 
Roadside Stand Association for many 
years. For a number of years the De- 


partment of Agriculture has certified 
stands of merit which meet rules and 

lations established by them. In 
brief, such rules have been observed in 
the business practices of the Future 
Farmers organization. The Bay State 
sign was displayed in front of their 
building and invited the public to 
patronize their supply of vegetables, 
fruits, poultry products, and cut flowers 
as they appeared in season. 


A New Type of F. F. A. Public 
Speaking Contest 


GEORGE P. COUPER, Agricultural Education, 
San Luis Obispo, California 


A NEW public speaking activit. 
which attracted more than 50 F. F. A. 
entrants in California came to a close in 
March with the best speakers being re- 
warded by a free two-day educational 
and recreational trip to the San Fran- 
cisco bay area. 

This public speaking program was 
sponsored by the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, thru the production credit as- 
sociations in the various districts of 
California. The objective was two-fold: 
to encourage boys to study sound farm 
credit, and to help them in leadership 
training by providing an audience before 
which they might speak on farm credit. 

There are 25 production credit as- 
sociations in California with several 


1. The contest would be open to 
active and alumni F. F. A. 

2. Each chapter would be permitted 
one contestant in the production credit 
association district, but the number 
would be cut down to two best speakers 
for the final event before the stock- 
holders’ meeting. Chapter advisers 
formed an elimination committee in 
each production credit association dis- 
trict, with the secretary-manager of the 
P. C. A. as chairman. In most districts 
an elimination contest was held. 

3. There would be no state winner— 
in other words, the boy would give his 
talk at most only three times: to win 
the right to represent his chapter, to be 
one of the top two in the district elimi- 


Some Winners 


thousand farmer-stockholders. Each as- 
sociation holds an annual meeting. Last 
fall, officials of the Production Credit 
Association came before the State Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Education with a 
plan to have a public speaking contest 
for Future Farmers of America before 
each annual stockholders’ meeting in 
the various districts. 

It may be said in introduction that 
every vocational agriculture depart- 
ment in California has an active Future 
Farmers of America chapter and that 
all vo-ag activities are carried on in the 
name of the F. F. A. 

At the conclusion of the meeting be- 
tween the Production Credit Association 
officials and the State Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Education, the following rules 


were generally agreed upon: 
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nation, and to appear before the stock- 
holders’ meeting. 

4. The winner in each district would 
be the guest of the district P. C. A. 
at a two-day educational and recreation- 
al tour of the San Francisco bay area, 
with all district winners brought to- 
gether for the event. 

5. All details would be handled by 
the P. C. A., with the chapter advisers 
and the State Bureau consulted on poli- 
cies, ete. 

In spite of the fact that the stock- 
holders’ meetings were held during the 

k of the wettest winter California 
known for many years, the event 
was considered an initial success. Fifty- 
one speakers took part in district elimi- 
nation contests or finals. The number 
who tried out to represent their chapter 
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is unknown, but the contest probably 
originally attracted 150 to 200 boys. 

The activity was proposed to each 
of the 25 local P. C. A. districts but for 
one reason or another was taken up by 
only 15. In the 15 stockholders’ meet- 
ings the 30 finalists spoke to 2,163 per- 
sons, 1,056 of whom were production 
credit association stockholders, and the 
rest largely interested farmers or busi- 
nessmen. 

In several districts, both boys were 
considered to have done so well that 
both were offered a trip to San Fran- 
cisco. In one district, judges voted that 
the boys had tied. This resulted in 21 
boys being eligible for the two-day trip. 
Of this number, 18 finally made the 
trip, three southern Californians being 
caught in the March flood and unable 
to travel. 

The trip was highly educational. The 
boys spent an entire day in the Farm 
Credit Administration offices. This day 
ended with a big banquet attended by 
heads of the various credit banks, with 
whom the boys had met and chatted 
during the day. State Adviser Julian A. 
McPhee, of the California F. F. A., also 
attended. The able toastmaster was 
W.S. Guilford, assistant to the general 
agent, W. D. Ellis, who directs the farm 
credit functions in the eleventh district. 

The second day was spent in San 
Francisco, talking on the radio, seeing 
the bridges, industry, parks, and other 
sights. The boys were brought to San 
Francisco—some of them 500 miles— 
by the secretary-manager of the local 
production credit association. 

In spite of the glamor and contest 
angle, the activity was highly education- 
al. Persons who heard the talks reported 
that the boys had gained an amazing 
knowledge of credit functions and of the 
operations of credit, not only thru the 
F.C. A., but thru other agencies as well. 

Indications are that the event will be 
continued next year, and many of the 10 
districts which did not sponsor local 
contests this year have alreday indicated 
that they intend to do so in 1939. 


Pupils Assist in Evening 
Classes for Adults 


THOMAS McMINN, Reporter, 
Quail, Texas 


One HUNDRED and eighty-eight 
people are enrolled in the three evening 
schools sponsored by the Future Farm- 
ers of America and Future Homemakers 
of Texas of the Quail High School. A 
committee of three F. F. A. boys and 
three F. H. T. girls is sponsoring each of 
the evening schools for adults (married 
men and women). Each committee se- 
cured a list of people in the community 
where their evening school was to be 
held and mailed them a letter, outlining 
the plan for the school and setting a date 
for the first meeting. A few days before 
the beginning date they drove thru the 
community in automobiles and person- 
ally invited the people to attend. From 
50 to 80 people were enrolled at each 
place and each group agreed to meet 
from 7:30 to 9:00 p. m. once a week for 
12 weeks, and to pursue a unit course of 
12 lessons on one subject. The whole 
group meets together for 30 minutes 
(Continued on page 238) 
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Pupils Assist in Evening 
Classes for Adults 


(Continued from page 237) 


each time for programs, business meet- 
ings, or farm and homemaking skills 
and then the men and women separate 
for an hour’s lesson. Each school has its 
president and secretary, and the Future 
Farmers and Future Homemakers pre- 
pare programs such as quartettes, plays 
and string bands; or they demonstrate 
farm skills, such as testing milk, making 
and splicing rope, cutting and curing 
meat, and culling chickens; and home- 
making skills such as food preservation, 
and demonstration cookery, after which 
the meeting is turned over to the voca- 
tional agriculture and vocational home- 
making teachers. The men have chosen 
to study livestock feeding, poultry feed- 
ing, and soil conservation. One group 
will make a trip to the experiment sta- 
tion at Chillicothe next week and an- 
other group will go to the soil conserva- 
tion station at Memphis. A two-day 
contouring and terracing school will be 
held in each community with the county 
agent and farm security supervisor help- 
ing the vocational agriculture teacher 
conduct it. The women of one school 
are learning to base their food budget on 
their family needs and each homemaker 
will plan her canning budget and plant 
her garden to fill these needs. The other 
two groups are planning the clothing 
budget and will select materials, de- 
signs, and ready-made garments suit- 
able for their families. The three schools 
have combined and organized a com- 
munity agriculture association to meet 
once a month and sponsor several farm 
demonstrations. Nearly all the members 
will contour and strip-crop their farms. 


One Method of 
Teaching Adults 


(Continued from page 233) 


permit, we map a plan for getting the 
job done thruout the community. The 
instructor offers his assistance if desired 
and also points out individuals who have 
been successful in the “doing” of the job. 

It has been my experience that some 
mighty good teaching can be ruined by 
the teacher being too ambitious for the 
farmers. Most farmers cannot be hurried 
and more results will be obtained by 
restraining one’s desire to help. Most of 
our work has been done in soil conserva- 
tion and soil restoration with a fairly 
good program in livestock improvement. 
A program of this type is very slow to 
develop and yet is contagious once 
started. In earlier days of terracing pro- 
grams, a former instructor in this com- 
munity encouraged, to some extent, soil 
conservation work on selected farms. 
Since that time he was kept busy, and 
since he left, the farmers are keeping 
me busy. I think the same strategy will 
work on other topics. Surely, John Jones 
will buy a better bull if his neighbor 
Henry Smith has one. And any type of 
farm activity is largely the same. We 
are in a section where land is owned by 
outsiders and as a result few terraces 
have been built by tenants. But since 
additional information has been found 
about strip-cropping and contour farm- 
ing, our evening classes in soil conserva- 
tion have been more interesting. 


The first evening school held by an 
instructor is generally most disappoint- 
ing. His first discovery is that “not all’ 
members heeded his advice. The goal 
of the evening school can still be ac- 
complished by a definite “follow-up” 
program. I try to make my “follow-up” 
as informal as possible. From the stand- 
point of all concerned the best place to 
do your “follow-up” work is while help- 
ing the farmer eat his fried chicken. 

In summary, may I say that the 
method we use is not perfect by any 
means, and possibly would not work 
for every community as well as it has 
for ours. It has its drawbacks for us and 
I am sure that you could not use it ‘as 
is’ any more than we could use your 
method here. If I listed the steps of 
procedure they would be: recruiting, 
organizing, advisory board map-out 
program, use conference procedure, have 
F. F. A. entertain, supervise with aid of 
influential members and last, do a little 
visiting and keep having ‘Farmer 
Tours.” 


Mr. Stimson Says, “Thank 
You” 


Tue ‘Testimonial Dinner’ in my hon- 
or, given February 21, 1938, on my re- 
tirement from our state service at 70, as 
required by law—the nautical opening 
and closing ceremonies, with the ‘Bugler’ 
and ‘Piper’ in uniform from the ship 
Nantucket, and with the ‘Captain’ and 
eight ‘Side Boys’ from my administra- 
tive and supervisory associates, escort- 
ing the ‘Admiral of the Fleet’ to and 
from the seat of honor; the songs ad- 
dressed to me; the framed acrostic, 
written by Professors W. 8. Welles and 
F. P. Rand of Massachusetts State 
College, and done on parchment in 
illuminated Old English lettering, by 
Jamaica Plain High School landscaping 
course pupils; the book of more than 
300 letters, from California and Wash- 
ington to Maine and from Minnesota to 
Texas, bound in limp leather and appro- 
priately inscribed; the other book, simi- 
larly bound and inscribed, of like senti- 
ments, bringing the approving signa- 
tures of more than 2,400 pupils and 
graduates; the nearly 50 other letters 
and telegrams, received at home and at 
the dinner; the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Education degree honoris causa; 
the beatiful flowers on the tables from 
a graduate of Norfolk County Agri- 
cultural School; the two tall baskets, at 
the ends of the head table, of superb 
long-stemmed carnations, 120 of them, 
one from each pupil in Bristol County 
Agricultural School; the great bouquet 
of 25 perfect roses, sent to our home for 
Mrs. Stimson; the presence at the head 
table of Professor Emeritus Paul H. 
Hanus of Harvard, Mr. F. E. Heald, 
my successor Mr. John G. Glavin and 
Mrs. Glavin, President Hugh P. Baker 
of the Massachusetts State College, 
State Club Leader Mr. George L. Farley, 
Director A. W. Lombard of the State 
Department of Agriculture, Commis- 
sioner of Education Mr. James G. 
Reardon, and other notables, including 
Dr. C. H. Lane of the United States 
Office of Education; the generous turn- 
out of members of the administrative 
and clerical staffs of our Department 
of Education, together with the sur- 


prising attendance of the considerable 
number who had traveled such long 
distances to be present—made me so 
happy it hurt. 

Mortal heart might well burst from 
such proud delight as that which so 
nearly overwhelmed me that night, and 
which has become more and more poig- 
nant as the passing days have borne in 
on me the significances of my retire- 
ment at the end of 30 years of service in 
our state-aided vocational agriculture 
education field. 

Director Robert O. Small of our vo- 
cational division was a perfect toast- 
master. 

President Charles F. Oliver, Jr., of 
the Massachusetts Association of Agri- 
cultural Instructors and _ Directors, 
sponsor of this dinner, his committee 
associates who, I was told at the dinner, 
had been working on details of this sur- 
prise event since a meeting in March 
1936, and all others of the 200 present, 
were perfect hosts. The first song gave 
the evening a lilt it never lost. 

Almost 2,800 individuals contributed 
directly to the dignity and joyousness 
of this never-to-be-forgotten event. I 
find it impossible to thank each in per- 
son or by letter separately. Since, there- 
fore, so many are members of the 
American Vocational Association and 
readers of the A. V. A. Journal, and the 
magazine Agricultural Education, I hope 
space can be spared in these publica- 
tions for this statement, the best means 
I know by which to try to express, to 
one and all, my profound appreciation 
and thanks. 

What am I going to do? Continue in 
charge of the Rural Problems Seminar 
at Simmons College in Boston, which I 
was appointed 10 years ago to initiate 
and which I have since annually con- 
ducted; teach or lecture elsewhere, oc- 
casionally, when invited to do so; and 
write another book, already begun, 
which is to be developed, in part, 
co-operatively with the help of national 
and state leaders, and which probably 
will be titled: Vocational Agricultural 
Education Advancing. 

April 12, 1938. 
Gratefully submitted, 
Rufus W. Stimson. 


Our Cover 


Tue picture for the cover of this issue 
was supplied by Professor Henry S. 
Brunner, Head of the Department of 
Rural Education at State College, 
Pennsylvania. It is a photograph of a 
part of a prize-winning exhibit which 
Mr. Brunner constructed at the Penn- 
sylvania State Farm Products Show 
several years ago, when he was a teacher 
of agriculture. It is a very appropriate 
cover picture for the last number of this 
volume and also because many boys 
are being graduated from our vocational 
agriculture classes this month. They 
must look to the Future, with the help 
of the teacher of agriculture or Dad, as 
the older figure in the picture might 
well represent. 


A task without a vision is drudgery; 

A vision without a task is a dream, 

But a task with a vision is the hope of 
the world. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION DIRECTORY 


Revised listing of names for the new directory will 
appear in the September issue. 


Present head state supervisors and teacher-trainers 
have been provided with blank forms on which to 
supply the proper listings for each state. This ma- 
terial must be received by the editor not later than 
July 15, 1938. 
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